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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK ... 


The presses have stopped running, the issues have been 
bound, addressograph plates prepared—and the last issue 
of SAFETY EDUCATION for the school year 1956-57 now 
rests on your desk, to be read carefully and thoughtfully, 
we hope, by you and your associates, the people who are 
chiefly responsible for the development of safety atti- 
tudes in the minds and hearts of our nation's young people. 


The next three months for us are full of plans, plans in 
which you and your work have a most important part, 
plans which will guide the editorial content of SAFETY 
EDUCATION Magazine all through the coming school 

ar. A cornerstone of these plans is Practical Usefulness. 
owe now, we are gathering material that will be of prac- 
tical usefulness to you in your safety education work 
next year—articles heut methods, ideas about successful 
safety projects you will be able to put into effect, back- 
ground material you will want to know on vérious aspects 
of safety .. . al/ of it designed to be useful and practical 
as well as educationally right for your classrooms. Let us 
add that we would appreciate your telling us of successful 
safety programs in your ae you think 
other educators would like to know about, your particular 
knotty safety problems—so that we may schedule articles 
which will be of help. 


May and June are busy and important months for you— 
it is now that your teachers in their classrooms are re- 
inforcing the oF lessons learned all during the year— 
now that you want to stress warm weather safety so that 
your ene will be prepared for the hazards of spring 
and summer, as well as the fun. This issue of SAFETY 
EDUCATION has been planned for your continuing use 
throughout these last months of school. We hope you will 
find much of interest and usefulness in the articles and 
material throughout its 40 pages. 


To you, then, from everyone at the National Safety 
Council, go our wishes for a happy and safe summer— 
and a well-earned vacation—plus our thanks (and the 
thanks of millions of children and their parents) for a 
safety job well done! 


BEVERLY THOMPSON 


Have you placed an order for ACCIDENT 
FACTS, the National Safety Council's official 
booklet of accident statistics for the year 
1956? Scheduled for publication in early July, 
it is $1.00 per copy, lower prices for larger 
quantities. Place your order now with the 
Order Department, National Safety Council. 


AN INDEX OF MATERIAL APPEARING IN 1956-57 
ISSUES OF SAFETY EDUCATION MAGAZINE MAY BE 
OBTAINED FREE OF CHARGE BY WRITING THE LI- 
BRARY, NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. 
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Through the use of demonstrations 
with dogs themselves, Baltimore 
children are learning in school 
how to behave when they meet a 
strange pooch... 


N Baltimore recently, a child on her way to 

‘ school was chased by a dog, ran two blocks 
to the school yard. and up a school fire escape 
in order to get away. 

When the animal raced up the steps toward 
the second-floor platform of the fire escape, the 
terror-stricken child jumped off, landing on the 


cement playground 40 feet below. Fortunately,,. 


there were no broken bones. She was taken 
to the hospital, however, with serious injuries. 

Behavior with strange dogs is a rapidly ac- 
quired knowledge which can save a child so 
much terror, and, possibly, painful injury, that 
it should be a consideration for spring safety 
teaching in every school system. 

When I visited Miss Mary Adams, assistant 
superintendent in charge of elementary edu- 
cation for the Baltimore Public Schools and 
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Children demonstrate thot if they run from a dog it 
will. chase them. Boy is having fun . . . girl is slightly afraid; 
therefore, collie watches boy. 


Above: 


Author shows dog 
does not intend to bite be- 
couse its jaws ore not di- 
rectly under hand. 


Fido Takes Over the Clas: 


volunteered to make my services available in 
connection with school problems relating to 
dog safety, a survey was taken to determine 
how many schools would be interested. 

The survey indicated that 39 of the elemen- 
tary schools were very much interested, par- 
ticularly in connection with dog safety problems 
on the playground. Some 15,000 children, in 
groups of 200, were then given a demonstra- 
tion on how to act with strange dogs. 

Each school was visited twice. First, | met 
with teachers to discuss the general behavior of 
dogs. The second time, a demonstration was 
given before the children on the correct method 
of approaching “friendly” and “uncertain” 
dogs. This was followed by participation of the 
children themselves, in which they could prac- 
tice applying their new knowledge. 

The demonstrations explained why children 
should not reach out to pat a dog, and why 
dogs dislike or are afraid of being patted on 
the head. They also helped children to dif- 
ferentiate dogs they could touch from those 
they should not touch. 


By Mrs. Ramona C. Albert 
Wilmstone Kennels 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Above: As children begin to freeze into motionlessness, 
dog simultaneously brakes himself to stop, remains alert 
for continuation of chase. 


Then came the most dramatic part of the 
presentation—a “game,” using a collie dog. 


Several students were asked to run about 
noisily, as they would on the playground. An 
excitable dog was allowed to become overly 
excited at their movements. At the order 
“Stop!”, the demonstrators would freeze. The 
running dog instantly came to a stop also. This 
is instinct in a dog—he will always stop when 
the object or person he is chasing stops . . . 1/ 
the potential victims become motionless before 


the dog catches up with them. 


The dog’s immobility, of course, gave the 
youngsters a confident feeling of control and 
greatly diminished their fear of being bitten. 
The dogs used were not especially trained— 
they were only acting upon instinct. Since 
frightened children want an animal to stop 
before it comes close, this visible proof that the 
dog would stop gave them the confidence to 
stand still instead of running from the ariimal. 


These steps were used in the demonstration : 


> children were shown how and at what dis- 
tance to stand motionless as a dog ap- 
proached them (at least 10 feet). 

> they spoke to the dog when it had stopped 
moving, with a simple “Hi, there!” If the 
dog still came toward them, looking dtrectly 
into their faces, they learned it was friendly, 
how and where to pat it. 


(‘They were told never to use a forward 
motion resembling a potential blow.) 


> If, after they spoke, the dog came toward 
them without looking up at them but with 
its head lowered or turned to one side, it 
was explained that the dog was afraid to 
look at them, and they should not touch it. 


Above: Now thet both children are motioniess, dog 
stands motionless also. But dog barks to make children 
run again. Girl, right, is frightened at bork. 


Above: Boy pots dog on head, and dog moves to pro- 
tect eyes from possible blow. The correct way: to ploce 
open honds under jaw, talking to dog all the time. 


» If the dog did not come toward them after 
the youngsters spoke to it, they were told 
not to move until tt moved away from 
them, because it was very frightened of 
them and might bite if it were touched. If 
they did not move until the dog went away, 
it would not come back to bother them 
again. (This was shown with an unstable 
dog. ) 

At the end of the demonstrations, the chil- 

dren repeated the directions aloud together. 

Teachers have reported that students are 

quick to stand still when they encounter a 
strange dog. And dogs on the playground, which 
had previously shown animosity towards them, 
have left the area in defeat@ 
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wo too many schools, the safety patrol ts 
the safety program. For others, driver edu- 
cation is the program. Some add driver educa- 
tion to safety patrols and say: “We have a 
double-barrelled program of special merit.” 


Obviously, those Sam Brown-belted boys have 
such dramatic appeal that other valuable ele- 
ments are disregarded. Correspondingly, at the 
high school level, behind-the-wheel driver edu- 
cation is so significantly appropriate, up-to-date, 
and related so directly to cutting the highway 
death rate, that many schools neglect instruc- 
tional opportunities for safety education through 
social studies, mathematics, science, family liv- 
ing and other curricular areas. 


Other schools pride themselves on close co- 
operation with enforcement officials as a “‘look- 
at-us” feature of their concentration: sometimes 
they point to a youthful traffic court or to a 
safety council, and say: “This is the way we 
do it. We're good!” Well, are they? Not if this 
alone is what they do, for, above all, the good 
safety program ts balanced. 


The program must be balanced vertically, 
for each stage of child development presents 
dramatic safety necessities. In the kindergarten 
or grade one the tiny tot meets, to some degree, 
all the necessities of school and street safety all 
at once. Personal protection is, at this time, the 
basic requirement. By the time the secondary 
school is reached, a feeling for social integration 
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is a primary objective, for the understanding of 
society's needs is a persistent demand of in- 
creasing maturity. By this time, the student 
must see in safety legitimate limitations upon 
individual and group freedom, without losing 
the zest for action that ought to characterize 
every-day activity. 

The program must also be balanced hori- 
zontally. In every week of the school year, a 
wide variety of accident problems arises. No one 
activity can solve all these difficulties. The 
schoo] safety patrol cannot do it all, no matter 
how effective; nor can classroom safety codes, 
nor assembly programs, nor poster parades, nor 
moralizings, nor the threats of authority. Hori- 
zontal balancing suggests that day by day there 
shall be abundant participation in many kinds 
of meaningful safety activity and an effective 
fusion of information and action that is too 
seldom achieved. 

With the balanced program in mind, I am 
thinking of safety from the bird’s eye view of 
the board of school directors, treating the sub- 
ject from two angles: 


>» elements in the safety program, which by 
their nature are likely to invite direct policy 
action by school boards; and 

> elements in the safety program, concerning 
which the board will desire to query the 
superintendent or his associates. 


In the first category, the most important ele- 
ments are buildings. 


In the erection of new buildings, perhaps the 
selection of the architect is the most important 
single decision to be made, but it will also be 
appropriate to ask if the architect has secured 
the proper safety check-lists for schools and 
school grounds, or whether he is content merely 
to comply with stated building codes. The 
thousand and one constructive ideas that guar- 
antee “built-in” safety in classrooms, halls, gyms, 
showers, pools, shops, cafeterias, laboratories, 
auditoriums and multi-purpose rooms are taught 
neither specifically nor totally in many archi- 
tectural schools—there isn’t time for all that. 
Nor would this be desirable, for here, as else- 
where, the new idea is often far superior to the 
old. Yes, the architect is important. Keeping 
him on his toes is of equal value. The board 
can really help here! 

In the more difficult task of renovating older 
buildings, even greater ingenuity is required, for 


many nice questions arise when this is con- 
templated. Certairily, whether to re-build or 
build new invites such strong considerations of 
safety that this factor alone may determine the 
issue. In making these decisions, the board 
members and the superintendent will want to 
avail themselves of the best safety surveys they 
can find. 

Equipment—School business is big business. 
The method designed by school boards to ob-— 
tain equipment items which give the greatest 
promise of safe usage is an important part of 
school’s design for safety. Economy and built-in 
safety usually operate in parallel, for a single 
serious mistake or an omission of some essential 
provision for safety is one of the worst errors a 
school board can make. 

Proper design and placement of play ap- 
paratus, correct surfacing of play areas, safe 
laboratory equipment and appropriate safety 
devices, classroom furniture with reasonable 
safety factors, built-in anchorage of adequate 
gymnasium equipment, the right type of fire- 
fighting necessities, proper placement and type 
of fences—these are merely obvious examples of 
the relation of equipment to safety. In this 
area many school boards, working cooperatively 
with their chief school officers, play very im- 
portant roles. While the details covering these 
matters will normally be the responsibility of 
others, insistence on safety by school board 
members is an essential preventive against trag- 
edy. 

Improving Acceptance of the Safety Program 
—Safety is the joint responsibility of all com- 
munity elements. Since schools cannot act in 
isolation, safety enterprise must therefore be co- 
operative. There has always been passive ac- 
ceptance of the necessity for coordination of 
endeavor, but the organization of joint com- 
munity participation has, until recently, been 
given little thought. This is the point at which 
school boards enter the picture. 

It is abundantly clear that many agencies in- 
terested in community development are not only 
willing to cooperate with schools, they are eager 
to do so. Policies governing the relation of 
schools and agencies need to invite agency co- 
operation. They need also to protect the schools 
from exploitation in all sorts of ways. 


Decisions on how schools shall operate with 
agencies ought not to be whimsical, expedient, 


(Continued on next page) 


national meeting 


the National School Boards Association in Atlantic City, New 


This article is a reprint of a speech given by Dr. Zahn at a safety session of the | 


Jersey, last February. 
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By Dr. D. Willard Zahn 
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Or in térms of personal or group privilege. 
School boards can help by developing and sup- 
porting policies of proved educational value. 
When schools, on the one hand, through clear 
statements of their own purposes, accept agency 
cooperation as long as the school’s purposes are 
not violated; and when agencies, on the other 
hand, think in terms of genuine support of the 
school’s program, rather than of advancing 
their own interests, the ideal goal has been 
reached. What school boards do in achieving 
this ideal is quite important. 

Providing Support for An Improving Safety 
Effort—Safety cuts across all school areas and 
invites consideration in al] departments, whether 
instructional or definitely administrative. If you 
try to isolate the instructional from the admin- 
istrative, you soon find that safety is one of 
those inter-twining factors which pops up every- 
where. If you try to emphasize various phases of 
safety at various levels—primary, intermediate 
or secondary—you are faced immediately with 
the fact that, at least in this respect, safety is 
different from all other elements in the curric- 
ulum. Much of it, like all phases of character 
education, is fundamental at all levels. 


A forward-looking safety program assumes 
that responsibility for school safety must be cen- 
tered somewhere; perhaps in some person fairly 
close to the superintendent—a “status” person 
in the school line-up. Perhaps the superintend- 
ent will ask for support in establishing a posi- 
tion to accomplish this. Here also, the board 
can help achieve a “good” safety program. 


There are times in the development of any 
program, new or old, when staff and public 
have a right to know where the board stands. 
Take driver education, for example. A clear 
statement of position, properly arrived at, is 
certainly essential to public understanding and 
efficient school administration. Support by the 
board is helpful in this situation. 


In fact, the pattern of administration of the 
safety effort is a legitimate and direct responsi- 
bility of the school board. It is important for 
the board to make sure that there exists a gen- 
uine concern for safety, the responsibilities are 
appropriately set, that the means of achieving 
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it are available within the limits of current un- 
derstanding, and that somebody measures the 
results of safety efforts and improves safety 
practices continuously. 

Thus far, certain things have been evident as 

characteristics of the good safety program: 

» A good safety program does not rely on a 
single or even a few dramatic activities for 
effectiveness. 

> It must be balanced vertically through the 
grades, and horizontally through each of 
the school years. 

» The good program is characterized not 
merely by interest on the part of school 
board members, but rather by concern re- 
garding its organization and effectiveness. 

> It is “built-in” to the extent that this can 
be achieved. Of prior, prime and particular 
importance is the safety factor inherent in 
old or new buildings and equipment. 


» The good safety program is regarded as a 
joint community responsibility with joint 
enterprise, characterized by understanding 
cooperation on the part of individuals and 
agencies. 

>» Support is given by the board collectively, 
and by the members individually, who have 
made their position clear by appropriate 
public statements, when necessary, and by 
their insistence on an effective pattern and 
program of administration. 


There are factors in the good safety program 
which lie more in the domain of the profes- 
sional educator. This leads us to the second 
category—elements in the safety program about 
which the board will want to query the super- 
intendent or his associates. 

You will want to ask your superintendent 
about many things, the most important of 
which will be: 

The content of safety education—what 15 
taught. This involves a long list of connected 
topics, related to each other and to the growth, 
development and conservation of human re- 
sources. An examination of the best guides to 
instruction in safety will outline these. They in- 
volve such headings as highway safety, safety on 
the streets, at school, at home, at play, safety 
in sports, gymnasium safety, shop safety, safety 
in the kitchen, firearms safety, safety in the 
winter, safety in the summer, at camp, safety 
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from plants and poisons—and so on to include 
almost numberless categories. There is no doubt 
that there is much to teach—the content is 
there. The assumption is that, like advertising, 
any mention of the product is likely to produce 
consciousness of need. 

But the superior program recognizes that 
safety consciousness is not enough. Some inner 
drive that shows in conscience for safety is es- 
sential. Thus, while the program of 20 years 
ago talked about consciousness, today’s program 
talks about attitude building, participation, con- 
sideration of others, individual responsibility— 
all within the effort to select content that has 
attitude-development potential, capable of pro- 
ducing behavior that is individually construc- 
tive, socially helpful, and yet without that excess 
of fear and caution that often puts so severe 
a brake on vigorous and creative activity. 


All this is very difficult to measure. The good 
program leads in this direction philosophically 
and realistically. It is achieved through partici- 
pation as well as intellectual understanding. 
The school’s part in attitude development lies 
in the scientific building of positive attitudes, 
and in initiating and coordinating community 
activity which gives promise of going beyond 
safety consciousness to safety conscience. The 
degree to which this is done is an important test 


of the “good” program. 

Techniques and Method—It is appropriate to 
ask “how” as well as “what.” The better pro- 
grams are alert to constantly improving use 
of audio-visual techniques, to greater variety in 
classroom practices, to the discovery of “leads” 
to safety interest inherent in many subject areas, 
to socially valuable surveys at the high school 
level, to greater selectivity in the means of par- 
ticipation, to making safety a way of living 
through participation which is characterized by 
“genuineness.” 

Reaching the Adults—The superior program 
reaches the adults of a community and helps 
to change their safety behavior. 

Society in general has a way of making the 
task of the school difficult in all areas of char- 
acter development and civic betterment. The 
school is engaged in constant competition be- 
tween the values and practices of the school 
environment and the\ usually less ideal set of 
values outside the school. 

This is as true in safety as in honesty, prop- 
erty rights, competition and a large number of 
less virtuous things! 

The safety patrol requests corner crossing— 
the parent jay walks, exclaiming to the protest- 
ing child, “You’re with Mama. Nothing can 


hurt you!” Dad drives through the red light or 
shades it a bit, with Junior in the car, and 
sometimes gets angry at the protesting voice of 
the youngster. The child presents the Home 
Safety Check-list to his parents only to have its 
suggestions flagrantly violated by the adult mem- 
bers of the family. 

One of the important characteristics of the 
“good” program is that it affects adults in such 
a manner that they change constructively. Af, 
least, it must look forward to better future 
adults, no matter how badly adults presently 
behave. This objective is a prominent one. 

Statistics and Research—Led by that remark- 
able document which shocks and stimulates us 
annually, Accent Facts, published by the 
National Safety Council, superior safety pro- 
grams have achieved remarkable results: 

> By the use of the uniform accident report 
system which makes it possible to compare 
their community with other progressive and 
civic-minded groups; 

» By bringing their own statistics into con- 
sonance with their own curriculum em- 
phasis and by~effecting such curriculum 
changes as are indicated; 

> By encouraging administration ond teach-. 
ers to engage in valid research studies with 
the objectives of improving curriculum and 
instructional methods; 

» By presenting school accident statistics to 
the public in such graphic manner that the, 
safety program is accepted with imereasing, 
understanding. 

The In-Service Teacher Education Pongneeis 
—Our newest teachers seem to have a strong 
feeling for the values inherent in education for 
safety. They seem to appreciate the vitality of 
its content. If the signs are properly interpreted, , 
that speaks well for steps taken in teachers’ 
colleges to regard education for a a ma- 
jor national objective. 

The superior programs of safety stennne 
provide internal means of teacher self-improve- 
ment. They include conferences in education 
for safety; they establish sufficient organization 
for safety effort in each school; they involve 
large numbers of staff in curriculum improve- 
ment; they formulate safety policy on a coopera- 
tive bass; they prepare up-to-date, attractive, 
graphic, localized materials stressing a variety 
of things, one thing at a time; and they make 
abundant and properly educative use of films, 
slide-films, magazines and other teaching ma- 
terials. 

Civil Defense and Safety—Today, the good 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Order Your Elementary 


Safety Lessons Now for °57-’58 


 yvigel education is an important part of 
the educational program at all levels. It 
should be included in any continuous curricu- 
lum planning. 

The National Safety Council elementary 
safety lessons for 1957-58 are designed to be 
an important basic part of the safety program 
of any school. They can be used in any one 
of three ways: in individual work, wherein each 
child is issued a lesson sheet and studies and 
works out the lesson by himself; in group work; 
or as an important help to the teacher in lead- 
ing a group discussion. They are intended to 
be thought-provoking devices which will help 
educators call the attention of the children to 
practices and conditions which relate to safety 
and the building of safe attitudes. 

Use of these elementary safety lessons will: 


> stimulate thought and action on problems 
of safety at the particular levels of the 
lower and upper grade children ; 

> challenge pupils and teachers to become 
more involved in making school and home 
a safe place to live, so that there will be 
a carry-over of safe practices that will re- 
main with them throughout life; 


> emphasize the development of safety con- 
sciousness at all times; 

> correlate safety naturally and logically with 
all of the curriculum areas and co-curric- 
ular activities ; 
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>» provide or guide into providing appropri- 
ate learning experiences in safety through- 
out all phases of the school program at the 
lower and upper elementary levels; 


> teach us to set a good example for others 
by using safe practices both in and out of 


school. 


It is hoped that, through these experiences, 
the boys and girls will learn to recognize situa- 
tions which involve hazards, that these practices 
will be useful in helping them to meet situations 
in their own day-to-day activities, that there 
will be developed in each student a sense of 
personal responsibility for his own safety and 
that of others, and a conviction that the effec- 
tive ways of doing things are the safe ways. 


The nine 1957-58 National Safety Council 
lessons, one for each month of the school year, 
are presented in worksheet form to be distrib- 
uted to pupils for individual and group work. 
Emphasis is placed upon activities that take 
place in different areas of the school and the 
community in the particular season in which 
they occur. 

The September lessons feature “To and From 
School” safety in both traffic and pedestrian 
areas, also playground safety, especially equip- 
ment. 


October lessons deal with fire safety at home 
and at school, fire drills, blocked exits. 


In November, the theme is safe practices in- 


EEE = 
| 
@ 


vory 
S-1124-A 
Winter Sports, Weather 


side of the school building during bad weather. 
Hunting safety is also stressed here. 

December lessons stress holiday safety. Deco- 
rations that are safe as well as safe toys and 
careful travel during this season are the chief 
points of interest during this month. 

In January, winter sports and weather con- 
ditions in north and south are considered. 

February lessons deal with safety in working 
and playing with pets at school and safety in 
the gymnasium. 

In March, the emphasis will be on outside 
sports, such as kite flying and baseball, storage 
of winter toys and equipment. 

April lessons will be concerned with bicycle 
safety and safety with scooters, wagons and 
other wheeled toys used out of doors. 

In May, the theme will be vacation safety, 
with emphasis on safety in and around water. 

Lessons have been pre-tested in elementary 
classrooms and checked by consultants at the 
National Safety Council before being printed. 


February March 
S-1126-A S-1128-A 
Sefety in Sports, with Toys 


Gym, Pets Safety 


As a basic part of your school's safety program, 
National Safety Council safety lessons for 
elementary grades provide important attitude- 
building exercises relating safety to day-by-day 
school and home activities . 


By Ruth Jewell 

State Music Consultant 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


An 84%.” by 11” size poster, colorful and 
eye-catching, points up one important aspect of 
the lesson each month. The posters are suitable 
for hanging on bulletin boards in classrooms or 
halls, are specially directed to youngsters with 
short, meaningful captions. Sketches of the 
posters are shown on this page. 

Safety Education Data Sheets, which provide 
additional background material for teachers to 
use in connection with the safety lessons, may 
be ordered separately from the National Safety 
Council. 

Safety lessons and posters should be ordered 
immediately from the School and College Divi- 
sion, National Safety Council, 425 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. The units are 
ten cents each for one to nine copies, lower 
prices’ for larger quantities. Safety education 
data sheets can be ordered at any time, but 
should be ordered well in advance of the month 
for which the teacher is preparing, so that 
maximum benefit can be obtained from their 


use® 


Apri! 
S-1130-A 
Bicycle Safety 
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$-1132-A 
Vacation Safety 
Today) it RICHT 


September 
General Accident Picture 


1957-538 NSC 


Secondary 
Safety 


Lessons 


Are Ready 


Order now in order to have 
them waiting at your school in 
the fall. Written especially 
for the teen-ager, these lessons 
bring practical safety attitudes 
to the attention of the 

secondary school pupil, show 
him how being responsible for 
one's actions is important 

to school and community... 


By Dr. Vincent McGuire 
Associate Professor 

Secondary Education 

University of Florida 
Goinesville, Florida 
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November 
S-1121-A 
Who's Who in Safety 


October 
Fire and Firearms 


AVE you ever visited a hospital and 

checked on the numbers of patients who 
are there as a result of accidents? You would 
probably find that most of the accident victims 
were injured in automobile wrecks. There 
would probably be other accident patients who 
were there because of falls, burns and other in- 
juries received at home. 

This sort of thing goes on continuously. One 
of the most alarming facts is that the accident 
problem is getting more serious each year. For 
example, the total number of deaths due to 
accidents in 1955 was 93,443. In 1956, it was 
95,000. Although the number of deaths was up, 
the death rate, 56.8 per 100,000 population, was 
lower than any rate on record except that of 
1954, which was 55.9. 

If we are ever to reduce the death rate sig- 
nificantly, more attention must be given to de- 
veloping safety attitudes among our citizens. 
The National Safety Council believes that it is 
sound policy to begin this training for safety 
with young people. In order to help develop 
these wholesome safety attitudes, the Council 
offers a series of lessons in safety for use on all 
school levels. Each lesson is complete in itself, 
can be issued to students for individual work. 

The lessons for junior and senior high school 
students for 1957-58 deal with the following: 

September—General Accidents 

October—Fire and Firearms 

November—Who’s Who in Safety 

December—-Holiday Safety 

January-—-Winter Hazards 

February——J'een Age Driving 

March—Excursions and Transportation 

Safety. 

April—Pedestrian Safety 


May—-Vacation Safety, Careers 


EEE 
Don Dont LAMENT 
Instead TAKE CARE  laslead, PREVENT / 


Don't Risk A STRAIN 


Ww 


se Your Broin / 


December January 
$-1123-A S-1125-A 
Holiday Safety Winter Hazards 


The safety lessons are constructed in a way 
which should give each student an opportunity 
to practice his skill in English, mathematics, 
science, social] studies, art and other basic school 
subjects, as well as to develop an understanding 
of the importance of safety. 

Included in the lessons are opportunities for 
small and large group work as well as individual 
projects. Assembly and classroom programs are 
also suggested, and ways to work with the 
community are outlined. 

A colorful, eye-catching poster pointing up 
the main topics for each lesson will be provided 
each month. Each poster, 84% by 11 inches in 
size, is suitable for bulletin board display. 

For those teachers who wish to secure addi- 
tional information about certain safety topics, 
the National Safety Council, has, available upon 
request, safety education data sheets on 80 dif- 
ferent topics. In addition, the Council has pro- 
duced films in both black and white and color, 
covering a host of topics. These films are avail- 
able upon request. 

A sound safety program can be developed in 
your school by using the safety lessons and by 
taking advantage of the teaching aids made 
available by the National Safety Council. Basic 
school subjects will thus be learned more effec- 
tively in a life-like situation. 

For information on how to receive monthly 
safety lessons and posters, Safety Education 
Data Sheets, films on safety, and other aids, 
write to the School and College Division, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. The units are ten cents each 
for one to nine copies, lower prices for larger 
quantities. | 

Order now so that the materials you want 
will be ready and waiting when school opens 
in the fallle 


February 
S-1127-A 


nceivent 


March 
S-1129-A 
Sefety 


TIME FOR FUN 4 
Vacation Safety. Careers 
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Is Your P-TA Helping 


We asked a group of safety educators these questions: Hove you re- 
ceived concrete help from your P-TA on your safety program recently? 
Have they inaugurated any special program or project designed to 
prevent accidents around the school? What, in your opinion, is the 
place of the P-TA in active safety work around the school? How do 
you approach your P:TA to get things done, sofety-wise? Here are 


their considered answers: 


FRANK W. BROAD 
Supervisor, Health and 
Physical Education 
Bethlehem School District 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

S SUPERVISOR of health and physical 

education in Bethlehem’s 24 public schools 

—in the absence of a full-time safety director 
safety education has occupied much of my 
time and effort. 


Most of the interest and initiative displayed 
in school safety is promulgated by our children, 
teachers and principals. The parents and P-TAs 
are also very interested and usually respond 
well when cooperation is requested. However, 
due to the constant changing of P-TA person- 
nel and officers, it is often very difficult to fol- 
low through on a good safety program by the 
P-TA with a yearly carry-over effect. 


Films on school safety have been shown at 
many of our P-TA meetings, and talks have 
also been given to many of our groups by the 
executive director of the Lehigh Valley Safety 
Council. I have also talked to many P-TAs on 
school safety and have aided them in selecting 
safe playground equipment and safe sites for 
this equipment, usually at their request. How- 
ever, most of the safety problems arising in a 
school from parents and P-TAs are handled 
directly through the principal or teacher. 

The P-TAs are always willing to give finan- 
cial aid to any safety project contemplated. For 
instance, they have purchased most of the rainy- 
day gear being used by our school patrols. They 
were responsible for having all of the play 
areas around our school grounds surfaced, when 
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the local school board, noting the value of their 
pleas, acted on them. Converting our play 
areas from rain-washed, rutted clay playgrounds 
has greatly reduced the number of accidents oc- 
curring there. 


Requests by P-TAs for cyclone fences sur- 
rounding play areas with bad traffic conditions 
have also been recognized and acted upon, thus 
preventing children from running thoughtlessly 
into the street after stray balls. 


Women traffic guards have been employed at 
school crossings. They are uniformed, paid and 
trained by the city, largely through the insistence 
of the P-TAs. These women traffic guards be- 
come highly specialized and are doing an ex- 
cellent job. Sidewalks have been placed along 
streets in outlying areas of the city, enabling 
the children to walk on them instead of on the 
street. P-TA interest in this project was re- 
sponsible in a great measure for its accomplish- 
ment. 


The P-TAs have also been responsible for 
the acquisition by the city of many much- 
needed traffic lights, signs and blinkers near the 
schools. These safety tools, placed on children’s 
routes to and from school, have greatly reduced 
hazards. 


At the present time, the Central Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, an organization 
whose membership includes representatives 
from all of our city’s P-TAs, is working on a 
school traffic project. Many of the parents, par- 
ticularly on rainy days, drive their children to 
and from school. This causes a very serious 
traffic condition in front of our school entrances. 
At times, these cars, parked double; almost block 
the street, and children must dart across the 
street in order to reach their parents’ cars. A 
few of our P-TAs have already discussed this 


problem and solved it. However, most of them 
have not, and it is a project of the Central 
Council of P-TAs for those schools who have 
done nothing about it to try to improve con- 
ditions or eliminate the hazard completely. 


All P-TAs should take an active interest in 
school safety. They should appoint a school 
safety committee, composed of parents vitally 
interested in this work. This committee should 
solicit from the children, teachers and principal 
a knowledge of the location of all school haz- 
ards. Their findings should be carried back to 
the P-TA meetings for discussion and solution. 
If the solution is not forthcoming, the problem 
should be placed before the Central Council of 
P-TAs, where some other school may have en- 
countered the same problem and;solved it. 


We approach our P-TAs to get things accom- 
plished in several different ways. Sometimes the 
teacher or principal presents thé problem to 
the P-TA. It is often well to get some interested 
parent to present it at the meeting. Many times 
the Central Council of P-TAs can handle it 
best if it is a city-wide project. 


W. C. YEAGER 
Director of Safety Education 
Sioux City Public Schools 

Sioux City, lowe 

In our city, the Parent-Teacher Association has 
a strong central council composed of representa- 
tives from the 27 city P-TAs and several subur- 
ban schools. This council has cooperated with 
the department of safety education in the public 
schools and with the local safety council. 


The director of safety education for the pub- 
lic schools has been the chairman or co-chair- 
man of the safety committee of the council 
for many years. This interlocking arrangement 
has resulted in harmonious programs success- 
fully launched and consummated. 


m@ With The Safety Program? 


Our latest combined effort was sponsored by 
our own safety department and distributed 
through the P-TA safety chairmen. It con- 
sisted of a bulletin from our office pointing out 
the danger and precautions inherent in using 
natural or artificial gas in our homes. 


Whenever the safety patrol needs raincoats 
or other supplies not usually supplied by the 
Sioux City Automobile Club, the local P-TA 
is ready and willing to buy them. 


Whenever a safety program is needed by a 
local P-TA unit, our department is ready to 
supply films or speakers, as the case may be. 


The service rendered by the present director 
of safety education was recognized last year by 
presenting him with a life membership in the 
Iowa State P-TA. 


CARL V. PAYNE 

Chairman, Safety Education 

Alameda Unified School 

System 

Alameda, California 

The Alameda Parent-Teacher’s Association is 
always very active in safety education programs. 


The organization has worked actively with 
the city engineer’s office and the City Council 
in alleviating any traffic hazards. 


As in all agencies outside the school, this help 
should be of a service nature and not an admin- 
istrative one. Our P-TA has always come to the 
school as an agency and asked in what depart- 
ments it should avail itself. 


When I feel there is a need for some definite 
project that could be handled by the P-TA, I 
work through the safety chairman. All the 
rest of the administrators in Alameda do like- 
wise, in giving them information as to the need 
of an investigation or the consideration of any 
safety hazard or program necessary which will 
be primarily and solely in the interest or wel- 


fare of our children. 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


DR. LEWIS A. KYRIOS 
Director, Physical Education 
Health and Safety 

Southbridge Public Schools 
Southbridge, Massachusetts 


Recently the situation of students bringing or 
allowing their dogs to follow them to school 
presented a serious safety problem. The gather- 
ing of these dogs in our play areas often re- 
sulted in fierce dog fights as well as physical 
menace to our students. The problem was called 
to the attention of our P-TA, which exerted in- 
fluence on homes in the neighborhood and 
solved the dog problem. 


A new building and street construction in an 
area close to another elementary school pre- 
sented another serious safety problem. The 
P-TA of that school exerted enough influence 
so that an additional policeman was assigned 
to the area to safeguard the children. 


Another P-TA is making a study to improve 
and provide better anc: safer school play areas. 
This study will be presented to the school board 
and then supported by the P-TA at the annual 


town meeting in order to assure favorable action. 


Any activities necessary for the safety of the 
school children en route to and from school or 
around the schools may be a part of the program 
sponsored by the P-TA. It may be a program to 
buy safety equipment or clothing for the school 
safety patrol or offer prizes for safety posters 
or essays. It may sponsor interesting assembly 
programs on safety for the students. An im- 
portant part of the P-TA program might be 
working with the school authorities in procuring 
funds from the town for safety purposes. 


Any safety project or problem is first called 
to the attention of the principal and teaching 
staff of the school. After the problem or proj- 
ect has been discussed and possible solutions of- 
fered, it is then presented and discussed with 
the president and officers of the P-TA. Once it 
has been properly coordinated with all con- 
cerned, it is presented to all the members of the 
P-TA in their next meeting. In many cases, 
letters are circulated to all parents of the school 
children stating the problem or project and its 
solution and requesting assistance. 


The success of many of our safety problems 
and projects can be traced directly to the co- 
operation between our schools and the P-TA. 
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HARRY WUGALTER 


Classroom Teacher 


Sombra de! Monte School 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


— P-TA has given and continues to give 
our school safety recommendations and con- 
crete assistance in bettering our safety program. 

It was our P-TA’s contribution which out- 
fitted our safety patrols with yellow raincoats 
and overshoes, and furnished funds for our stu- 
dent council’s arm bands and our school safety 
banner. 

Last year, upon the recommendation of our 
P-TA, rose bushes were planted beneath all win- 
dows that opened out. Thus, a constant danger 
of children striking their heads on the open 
steel windows was eliminated. It was also 
through the efforts of our P-TA that licensed 
peddlers, protected by law, were discouraged 
from creating an unhealthy situation near our 
school grounds. Well-organized P-TA members 
spent their lunch hours discouraging youngsters 
from these “motorized exploiters.” Within a 
week, we no longer had this problem. 

Upon recommendation of our P-TA to the 
safety director of the system, F. M. Wilson, our 
school was fenced and the previously-used in- 
cinerator was replaced by large, city-maintained 
containers. Our P-TA has organized an emer- 
gency vehicle service through room mothers, 
and thus each teacher has a listing of at least 
six available parents who are “ready to go” at 
the ring of the phone. 

At the present time, the P-TA is trying to get 
the city to paint certain curbs yellow (as no 
parking areas) and extend the school speed 
limit beyond the present safety perimeter of the 
school. 

This is only a small part of a continuing pro- 
gram to provide for opr children an environ- 
ment free from physical hazards. Our principal, 
Myron Montman, needs only to mention a 
problem to our P-TA; and the membership 
moves as one towards correcting an unhealthy 
situation. Through general meetings and the 
P-TA’s monthly newsletter, all immediate safety 
needs are brought to light and discussed. 

It is the responsibility of the P-TA to take 
a most active part in school safety, inasmuch as 
it takes all three components—the faculty, the 
parents and the pupils—to formulate and ex- 
ecute a successful safety program for the school® 


| 
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Counselors and 
Helpers in 


Summer Camps 


safety education 
data sheet 
number 80 


ORE than four million American young- 
sters go to camp each year because they 
want fun, new experiences, adventure. Thou- 
sands of camp directors and camp counselors 
accept the responsibility for seeing that the 
campers enjoy this adventure under conditions 
which will ensure safe and happy experiences. 
To think that all hazards can be eliminated 
from a camping experience is just as unrealistic 
as to imagine that a camper will go through life 
without meeting dangers. Therefore, helping to 
develop alertness and intelligence in facing haz- 
ards provides as important a learning expe- 
rience as knowing how to avoid them. 

Camp safety can be a restrictive, take-the- 
adventure-out-of-life, pressure type of program. 
Or it can be a way of living in which the ad- 
venture is preserved—but with safeguards. 

Standards for camp safety, based on the 
pooled experiences of many camps over many 
years, have been compiled and published by the 
American Camping Association and by major 
national youth-serving agencies which conduct 
camping programs. These, as well as this data 
sheet, can well serve as a framework around 


which to develop a camp safety program. 
Administrative Responsibility 
1. When camp counselors take on their respon- 


sibility for the safety of campers, they have a 


right to assume that certain essential prelim- 
(Continued on next page) 
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inary matters have been taken care of by the 
camp administration. These include such meas- 
ures as: compliance with state and/or local 
laws, codes and regulations relating to camp- 
ing; maintenance of camp site as free from 
hazards as possible; provision of facilities and 
equipment adequate and in safe condition, med- 
ical personnel on the staff, detailed advance 
plans to handle emergencies, such as an out- 
break of communicable disease, or assistance in 
case of fire, and proper insurance. 

2. Thorough discussion of the camp safety pro- 
gram is a must in pre-camp staff training. This 
means attitudes and methods in achieving safe 
camp operation must be stressed as well as the 
many specific factors in the total camp program. 


3. Failure to observe these preliminary essen- 
tials will handicap a counseling staff no matter 
how alert and conscientious it may be. 


Counselor Responsibility 

4. There are two major areas of counselor re- 
sponsibility: (1) in the cabin, tent or “living 
group,” and (2) in the various camp program 
activities. Depending on the organization of the 
camp, a counselor may have one or the other 
responsibility or both. 


With the “Living Group” 

5. In the small “living” or family group of four 
to eight campers, the counselor assumes, for the 
time, many of the responsibilities of a parent 
for the safety of the children. The degree of 
responsibility will vary with the ages of the 
campers. 


Good Housekeeping Practices 

6. Good housekeeping practices are as impor- 
tant in a camp home as in a city dwelling. Slip- 
pery or wet floors, broken steps or railings, pro- 
truding nails, rough or splintery floors or edges 
of bunks, etc., broken glass, sharp edges of tin, 
exposed unprotected pipe lines, a cabin window 
or shutter which may fall because it is not se- 
curely fastened, an improperly erected tent—all 
of these are potential sources of accidents. Suit- 
cases or other personal belongings left out of 
place; lanterns so placed that they may fall or 
be knocked over; water thrown on the ground 
from wash basins—all can be hazardous. 


a. The counselor shares with the camp ad- 
ministration the responsibility for seeing that 
basic camp housekeeping safety precautions 
are observed, for example: 


1. checking, and, if necessary, removing 
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dead trees or dangerous branches; 

2. storing poisonous substances (if nec- 
essary in camp) in locked places accessi- 
ble only to authorized users; 

3. fire prevention and knowing what to 
do in case of fire. 


b. The camp administration assumes certain 
basic responsibilities, such as: 


|. proper construction of buildings - 
walls and floors adjacent to stoves pro- 
tected; chimneys and fireplaces properly 
built and protected; legally required num- 
ber of exits; properly installed electric 
wiring; also periodic inspection of build- 
ings and equipment by competent authori- 
ties ; 

2. establishment of a fire break around 
camp property; 

3. provision for adequate fire-fighting 
equipment accessible to all areas of camp 
—-proper kinds of extinguishers in the 
right places and periodically checked to 
ensure constant readiness for use, brooms, 
rakes, shovels, axes, hoses, pumps, pails 
of sand, ladders, fire barrels, and water 
buckets; 

4. thorough training of staff in use of 
equipment and fire-fighting methods; 

3. carefully worked out and understood 
plans for evacuation and arrangements 
made in advance to summon nearest pub- 
lic assistance ; 

6. mechanical equipment — boilers, bot- 
tled gas equipment, etc., inspected; 

7. provisions for acquainting visitors with 
fire regulations. 


c. There are other preventive measures for 
which counselors will have the major respon- 
sibility : 


|. preventing the accumulation of flam- 
mable rubbish and seeing that dried grass, 
brush, etc., are cleared from immediate 
area of living quarters; 

2. smoking only in designated areas; 

3. very careful handling of kerosene or 
gasoline lanterns, if used; 

4. checking of cords and care of any 
small electric appliances; 

5. care in not drying clothes, etc., too 
near a stove or open fire; 

6. never starting or permitting the start- 
ing of fires with flammable liquids; 


original posters by campers, learning 

“Smokey the Bear” song, and use of other 

fire prevention educational devices. 
7. Safety in the camp home must be a coop- 
erative enterprise. Rigid supervision and pro- 
hibitions by counselors may limit the number of 
accidents, but such supervision contributes little 
to the development of the self-dependence which 
will help the camper to know how to meet, on 
his own, varied situations. On the other hand, 
when campers understand the relation between 
such necessary precautions and a happy camp- 
ing experience for them, better results will be 
produced in a spirit more satisfying to everyone. 


8. A “safety committee” of campers, partici- 
pating in the formulation of necessary “rules,” 


7. care of matches and their proper use; 
8. careful disposal of oil or paint rags; 
9. use of non-combustible materials in 
craft work; 
10. clear labeling and storage of combusti- 
ble or explosive materials (if necessary to 
have in camp) in locked places accessible 
only to authorized users; 
ll. fire-fighting equipment at hand when 
burning rubbish; 
12. outdoor fires—for cooking, cmp fires, 
ceremonials, etc. : 
a. permit received when required; 
‘b. very careful selection of site — on 
sand, gravel or rock, clear of plant 


growth, away from overhanging trees, 
stumps, etc. ; 

c. fire kept to a size adequate for the 
purpose and which will not get out of 
control; never left unattended; 

d. materials on hand for extinguishing; 
absolute certainty that fire is complete- 
ly extinguished so that there is no dan- 
ger of its being fanned into flame again 
or of its creeping along roots; 


will ensure better understanding and support of 
such rules. Enlisting the help of all campers in 
detecting and correcting hazards will generate in 
them a feeling of importance and pride as vital 
cogs in the camp safety machinery. 

9. The job of the counselor is to lay the foun- 
dation by teaching safety fundamentals—and 
not by formal, stilted methods—and then to 
build upon it by his own alertness to possible 
hazards and observance of safety practices with 


e. extreme care in construction and 
use of torches for ceremonial fires. 

13. displaying fire prevention ters of ; 

the U.S. Forest and the N ational Plants 

Safety Council, encouraging making of 10. Eradication of poisonous plants in the camp 
. area is an important part of good camp house- 
keeping. Few people are completely i immune to 
poison ivy, poison oak and poison sumac. Di- 
rect contact is not even necessary. Contact 
with animals or clothing which has been in 
contact with the plant, or even smoke from 
plants being burned, affects some. The smoke 
can be dangerously irritating to lungs and 
throat and may cause skin irritation. It is es- 
sential that counselors and campers learn to 
recognize unmistakably these plants and to 
practice preventive measures, knowing what an 
unhappy interlude they can cause in a camping 
experience. They should also know: (1) the 
fallacy of the idea that eating a leaf of the 
plant will create immunity; (2) precautions in 
case of exposure. 
11. If edible plants are ever used in connec- 
tion with the camp program, there must be 
absolute certainty as to identification. The poi- 
son of some species of fungi is deadly, and the 
leaves and berries of a number of plants are 
poisonous if taken internally. 


Poisonous Reptiles 
12. The extent to which this hazard becomes 
(Continued on next page) 
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the campers —a partnership that will reduce 


camp hazards to a minimum. 


17 


Counselors and Helpers in Summer 
Camps(safety education data sheet +80) 
(Continued from page 17) 
part of a camp safety program varies in relation 
to the existence of such reptiles in the camp 
area. Counselors should: 
a. know which, if any, poisonous reptiles 
are found in the camp area itself or in 
areas into which out-of-camp trips are 
taken; 


b. know the type of habitat of each— 
where they might be encountered and any 
known infested areas; also the habits and 
characteristic behavior of different species 
in order to guide action if any should be 
encountered ; 


c. know what to do in case of snake bite. 
On all out-of-camp expeditions in snake- 
infested country there should be a snake 
bite kit and a person qualified to use it. 
Counselors should know first aid measures 
for bites of non-poisonous reptiles ; 


d. be on the alert for poisonous reptiles 
in all phases of camp program and espe- 


cially in unfamiliar territory. 


Tools 


13. Tools can be the helpful adjunct to camp 
living that they are intended to be, or they can 
be a source of painful and even serious acci- 
dents. Sharp-edged tools are safer to use when 
kept in; that condition so they will not bounce 
or glance off. Edges should be sheathed or 
protected when not in use. Counselors should 
instruct campers in the proper and safe use 
of potentially dangerous tools — knives, axes, 
chisels, carving tools, scissors, tin snips, rakes, 
etc. The hazards in passing tools to another, 
in leaving open knives, unsheathed axes, rakes, 
etc., abound in the unregulated use of tools, 
especially among younger campers, and the 
proper methods of sharpening, etc., should be 
stressed, 


In-Camp Program Activities 

Safety in Programming 

14. Many of the preventive and corrective 
safety measures listed under daily living in 
camp are equally applicable to various program 
activities. In addition, many specific measures 
stem directly from the nature of the activity 
itself and must be as integral to the activity as 
the learning of the skill. Counselors conducting 
swimming, riding, craft work, archery, etc., will 
meet their full responsibility only when they 
have a conviction that these activities will be 
of greater value to the camper when learned 
the safe way. 
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15. The counselor’s responsibility goes back 
further than the start of participation in a 
sport, game or craft. Information on camper 
medical forms should be known—especially 
limitations or restrictions. Camp programming 
must take into consideration such guiding fac- 
tors as the age, physical strength,) ability and 
experience of campers. Strenuous program fea- 
tures such as pack trips, mountain climbing, 
etc., should not be attempted without condi- 
tioning through gradual building-up experiences 
which will enable campers to take the more 
demanding ones in stride and safely. Guarding 
against the possible effects of over-exertion, 
fatigue, chilling, sun-exposure, and altitude is 
a responsibility which all counselors should as- 
sume. 


Waterfront 

16. The waterfront director is responsible for 
safety in all camp programs connected with the 
waterfront. A diversified program possible on a 
lake may entail broader responsibility than a 
limited pool program. Strict rulés and their 
strict enforcement are essential at all times, not 
only during swimming and boating periods. 


a. Swimming 
1. Condition of swimming area: 
a. bottom free from glass, nails, 
etc.; concealed hazards marked ; 


b. dock, float, ladders, etc., in safe 


condition always; 


c. water tested and, in pool, main- 
tained according to standards; 
treated, if necessary, to eliminate 
algae ; 

d. depth checked before opening 


camp for changes due to shifting 
bottom ; 


e. swimming area set up and 
marked for various classes of swim- 
mers ; 


f. state and/or local regulations for 
pools and beaches observed ; 


g. equipment—buoys, poles, etc.— 
adequate to meet requirements, ac- 
cessible and in good condition ; 


h. no watercraft, except boat pa- 
trol, in area during swimming pe- 
riods. 
b. Staff—mature, currently certified Amer- 
ican Red Cross Water Safety Instructors 
and Senior Life Savers (or recognized 
equivalent) in a ratio of at least one to 
every ten swimmers is a universal standard. 


Cc. 


Swimmers 

1. Physical condition ascertained from 
medical forms for heart, ear, etc. 

2. Classified through tests as to ability; 
strict enforcement of regulations for 
staying in own area and against clown- 
ing or rough play. 

3. Know what to do and what not to 
do in case of a swimmer in trouble. 
4. Swimming periods limited to 30 
minutes; careful staff observation for 
evidence of chilling or fatigue; attempts 
at long-distance swims strictly regulated 
and permitted only under closest super- 
vision. 

5. Thorough understanding and ob- 
servance of check board and buddy sys- 
tems; boat patrol also should be in force 
where possible. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Swimming or dips after dark for- 
bidden' unless in a lighted pool. 


2. Camp visitors should not be permit- 
ted waterfront privileges since their 
physical conditions and abilities cannot 
be ascertained. 


3. The same precautions for swimming 
should be observed on trips. Swimming 
should not be permitted unless there 
is sure knowledge of conditions of 
water, bottom, etc., and adequate super- 
vision. 

Boating 

1. Strict regulations concerning all 
types of boats should be in force: use 
only by those qualified and with permis- 
sion; no boating alone or after dark; 
over-loading of craft, loading of duffle, 
horseplay in boats, movement of pas- 
sengers prohibited. 


2. Frequent checks should be taken on 
condition of boats and equipment and 
accessibility of life preservers. 


3. Careful planning for trips—partici- 
pation only by qualified campers; ma- 
ture, dependable, experienced supervi- 
sion; all equipment in good condition; 
weather prospects; knowledge of route 
—currents, rapids, portages, etc.; how 
to load craft; what to do if capsized; 
understanding of plans, safety measures, 
etc., by trippers; all plans should be 
known to director. 

Fishing 

1. Pre-fishing training, not only in the 


skill itself but in safety measures: spac- 
ing of camper fishermen, baiting of 
hooks, casting, pulling in the line, tak- 
ing fish off of hook, safety of onlookers. 


Campcraft, Hiking, Trips 
17. Safety measures should be strongly empha- 
sized in training and in practice in these pro- 
gram areas, which are unfamiliar to many 
campers. Insurance claims provide evidence of 
many accidents in climbing and on out-of-camp 
trips. 
18. Precautions relating to fires, tools, poisonous 
plants and reptiles, swimming, etc., have been 
covered. Oher needed safety measures include: 
a. At least two adult counselors on every 
hike or trip, regardless of the number of 
campers; a ratio of one to every six-to-ten 
campers, depending on activity and ages 
of campers; a ratio of one-to-five, includ- 
ing a qualified first aider, on overnights 
and extended trips. Since counselors as- 
sume total responsibility away from the 
camp base, a greater degree of skill, ma- 
turity and experience tn outdoor living ts 
demanded of those in charge of any type 
of out-of-camp trip. Experience is espe- 
cially essential in mountain climbing. 
b. Advance exploration of routes and 
camp sites, if possible, in relation to roads 
and trails; drainage; hazards; adequate 
and suitable space for sleeping, food prep- 
aration, etc.; fuel and water supply; where 
to obtain help in an emergency: permis- 
sion to use sites. 
c. Planning food in relation to keeping 
qualities as well as nourishment, weight 
and bulk; provision for preservation and, if 
necessary, replenishment. 


d. Consideration of readiness of campers 
—physically, psychologically and‘in degree 
of skill—to participate in the particular 
type of experience, to guard against not 
only physical accident but emotionally un- 
satisfying experiences. 
e. Length of trip, pace, weight of pack 
geared to strength, ability and experience 
of participants; staff alert for signs of 
fatigue, altitude effects, etc. 
f. Careful attention to clothing and equip- 
ment — especially footwear; sleeping and 
camping equipment for overnights; first 
aid equipment checked by camp nurse. 
g. Provision for safe drinking water, by 
carrying it or purifying available supply— 
a must, 

(Continued on next page) 
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h. Written information given to camp ad- 
ministrator as to who is on hike or trip, 
route and destination, when return is ex- 


pected. 

i. “Rules of the road” for safe hiking 
known and observed; importance of keep- 
ing together as a group and periodic checks 
or roll calls. 

). Sanitary measures — provision for per- 
sonal cleanliness, food handling, dish-wash- 
ing, latrines. 

k. Every precaution to avoid getting lost, 
but also knowledge of what to do if lost. 

1. Safe procedures in outdoor cooking as 
well as in fire building. 


m. Protective measures against insects — 
mosquitoes, bees, wasps, ticks, spiders, scor- 
pions, etc. (in camp area also). 
n. Frequent checks of campers as to physi- 
cal condition; check-up by camp doctor or 
nurse after return to camp as well as before 
starting out. 
o. Consideration for the safety and com- 
fort of others by leaving all resting spots 
and overnight sites in good condition. 
Riding 
19. Riding, whether elementary or advanced, 
requires the same precautions: 
a. Permission from parents. 
b. Specific areas and trails located and 
identified ; a ring for beginners. 
c. Horses suitable for camper riders (an 
administrative responsibility ) . 
d. Competent, experienced instructors in a 
ratio of not more than four riders to an 
instructor; riding director is responsible 
for assistants in matters of teaching meth- 
ods, care of animals and equipment, safety 
measures, etc. 
e. Riding ability and experience of camp- 
ers ascertained and taken into considera- 
tion in assigning horses, deciding as to rid- 
ing in ring or on trail and, when increased 
skill justifies it, advancement from ring to 
trail to trips. 
f. Importance of teaching and observing 
all safety measures related to approach to 
and handling of horses, condition and 
proper adjustment of equipment, etc. 
g. First aid equipment and 4a staff member 
qualified to administer it, especially when 
_on trail or trip. 
h. Ne smoking permitted in or near 
stables. 
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Sports and Games 
20. All sports and games should be conducted 
in areas where hazards, such as holes, roots, 
rocks, etc., have been reduced to a minimum. 
Equipment should be suitable for the age level 
of the camper and in good condition. Safety 
of onlookers as well as participants must be con- 
sidered. The possible ill effects of excessively 
competitive games and sports where over- 
exertion or undue emotional pressure might re- 
sult are important safety considerations. 
21. Archery and riflery, two of the more haz- 
ardous sports, need these precautions: 
a. Ranges safely located, away from paths, 
roads and other program areas so as to 
constitute no hazard to non-participants; 
properly laid out to allow sufficient space; 
adequate backstops. 
b. Competent instructors and no shooting 
except under their supervision. 
c. Strictly enforced regulations regarding 
(1) shooting, reclaiming of arrows, use of 
armguards, finger tabs; (2) handling, use 
and storage of firearms and ammunition. 


Miscellaneous 

22. In transporting campers, whether within 
the camp area, on trips to neighboring towns 
or on out-of-camp program trips, basic safety 
precautions must be observed: 


a. Vehicles must be kept in safe condition 
and must not be overloaded. 


b. Properly licensed, reliable, experienced 
operators must be provided and, when car- 
rying campers, additional supervision must 
be obtained to maintain order and prevent 
injury. 

c. Trucks carrying campers should be 
equipped with sides and seats. Permitting 
campers to stand and move around in 
moving trucks is courting accidents. 


d. Be aware of the danger of carbon mo- 
noxide poisoning in tightly closed vehicles. 
e. Extreme care should be exercised on 
camp roads passing near living and pro- 
gram areas. 

f. Campers should not be taken in coun- 
selors’ or other private cars without the 
director’s permission; nor should coun- 
selors’ cars be taken out of camp without 
such permission. 


g. Vehicles should carry first aid equip- 
ment. 


h. All vehicles carrying passengers should 


have adequate insurance coverage. 

i. If busses or other non-camp vehicles 
are being used, the camp administration 
is responsible for observance of all above 


applicable safety measures. 


Safe Conduct in Electrical Sterms 

23. Remain indoors, if possible, away from 
fireplaces, doors, windows, stoves, ungrounded 
wires. 

24. If outdoors, keep away from open spaces, 
isolated trees, wire fences, hilltops; seek shelter, 
if available, in dense woods or a grove of trees, 
away from trunks; no swimming. Although 
probably not often available in a camp situa- 
tion, an automobile is a reasonably safe refuge. 


25. Try to help in overcoming exaggerated 
fear of storms evidenced by any camper. 


Forest or Domestic Animals 


26. Bites of foxes, squirrels, coyotes, and the 
camp dog require immediate professional medi- 
cal attention because of the danger of rabies. 
Birds may be infested with lice and small forest 
animals with mites, ticks, etc., which may not 
only cause great discomfort to anyone handling 
them, but may be disease carriers. 


27. All injuries, however slight, should be re- 
ported to and seen by the nurse or doctor as 
soon as possible to prevent their developing into 
anything more serious. 

28. Counselors should assume the responsibility 
for seeing that all medications brought to camp 
by campers—and by themselves—are placed 
with the nurse or doctor for safe administering. 
29. If an accident occurs in camp or on a trip 
—and, in spite of all attempts to anticipate 
hazards and to provide all possible safety pre- 
cautions, they do—it is important, after first 
aid and proper treatment, to analyze the acci- 
dent thoroughly with a view to guarding against 
a repetition. 

30. Reports of all accidents should be made 
promptly by the counselor who was in charge 
when it occurred and assistance given in com- 
pleting accident report for insurance. 


Summary 

31. The gathering together under one cover of 
the many factors involved in the safe operation 
of a camp and a camping program may have a 
staggering, almost overwhelming, impact on the 
relatively inexperienced counselor. Many im- 
portant safety precautions which are primarily 
the responsibility of the camp administration 
rather than the counselor have been listed be- 
cause the counselor should be aware that these 
are important considerations on which hinge 


the success of his own efforts in the area of 
camp safety. 

32. Many others are measures which a young 
person who is qualified to be a counselor and 
cognizant of his responsibility to the campers 
would automatically observe. Subtracting all of 
these—the remaining ones will be woven into 
the pattern of camp operation gradually as sit- 
uations arise where such measures are pertinent. 
Clarification and understanding resulting from 
discussions in staff training—both pre-camp and 
in-service — will help the counselor to see in 
perspective his responsibilities for camp safety 
and to develop confidence in assuming them. 
33. The positive approach — stressing safety 
awareness, not hazard awareness; the example 
of the counselor himself in observing safety 
measures (and this should apply just as much 
when he is not with the campers—even on 
“time off”); the conviction that more can be 
wrought by an imaginative, constructive, part- 
nership approach — which can make safety 
always synonomious with fun and happy ex- 
periences, than by rigid restrictions and prohibi- 
tions authoritatively imposed—all these should 
help to preserve the fun and adventure young- 
sters want in camping and, at the same time, 
send them home to their parents reasonably 
intact. 

34. Camp counseling is more than just a “sum- 
mer job.” It is an opportunity to influence the 
life patterns of many youngsters. An awareness 
on the part of campers of the importance of 
safety, and a knowledge of how to do things 
safely will not only help to make the immediate 
experience of camp living a happier one, but 
will have lasting value in the carry-over of this 
awareness and these habits into the work and 
play of their future years. 


Selected Information Sources 


35. Safety Education Data Sheets Nos. 2— 
Matches ; 3—Firearms; 6—Cutting Implements ; 
8—Poisonous Plants; 18—Camping; 26—Do- 
mestic Animals; 27 — Swimming; 28 — Small 
Craft; 34—Safe Conduct in Electrical Storms; 
35 — Poisonous Reptiles; 39-— Bad Weather: 
Hazards, Precautions, Results; 42—Horseback 
Riding; 43—Hiking and Climbing; and 44— 
Hook and Line Fishing. 

36. Annotated Bibliography on Camping. Bar- 
bara Ellen Joy. Bradford Woods, Martinsville, 
Indiana: The American Camping Association. 
50 cents. 

37. Camp Counseling. A. Viola Mitchell and 
Ida B. Crawford. Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. 


Saunders Co. Revised 1955. $4.75. 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 21) 
38. Camping, A Guide to Outdoor Safety and 
Comfort. Arthur H. Des Grey. New York: 
Ronald Press. 1950. $3.00. 
39. Camp Safety Digest. 
Editor. New York University: The Center for 
Safety Education. 1952. 50 cents. (Can also 
be ordered from the American Camping Asso- 
ciation, Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Indiana. ) 
40. Outdoor Hazards— Real and Fancied. 
Mary V. Hood. New York: The MacMillan 
Company. 1955. $3.95. 
41. The Camp Counselor. Reuel A. Benson and 
Jacob A. Goldberg. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc. 1951. $4.75. 
42.: The Camp Program Book. Catherine T. 
Hammett and Virginia Musselman. New York: 
Press. 1951. $5.00. 

mping Magazine Reference Issue and 
Soviet Guide, also Camping Magazine. Plain- 
field, New Jersey: 705 Park Avenue. American 
Camping Association membership includes both. 
Single copy, Reference Issue, $2.00. 
44. Camping Standards and other materials 
published by the American Camping Association 
and by national youth-serving agencies such as 
the Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, Girl Scouts of the U.S. A.. YMCA. 


Fire Prevention 
45. Camp Self-Inspection Blank. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. New York, Chi- 


cago, San Francisco. 
Waterfront 


46. Life Saving and Water Safety. American 
Red Cross. Washington, D. C. 60 cents. 


Samuel P. Messer, 


47. Design, Equipment and Operation of 
Swimming Pools and other Public Bathing 
Places. New York: American Public Health 
Association. 1949. 55 cents plus 5 cents postage. 
48. Canoe Camping. Carle W. Handel. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company. 1953. $3.00. 
49. Prepared by the New England Camping 
Association, available from American Camping 
Ass’n., Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Ind.: 

a. Canoeing Manual. 1949. $1.00. 

b. Canoeing Standards and Graded Classi- 

fications. 1947. 50 cents. 

c. Sailing Standards and Graded Classi- 

fications. 25 cents. 
50. Principles of Canoeing. 
New York: The MacMillan Company. 
$3.95. 
51. Beach and Pool Swimming. New York: 
Hoffman-Harris, Inc. $3.00 per year. 
Campcraft, Hiking, Trips. 
52. Publications listed under “General.” 
53. Handbook of Trail Campcraft. Edited by 
John A. Ledlie. New York: Association Press. 
1954. $4.95. 
54. Hiking, Camping and Mountaineering. 
Roland C. Geist. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1943. $3.00. 
55. The Junior Book of Camping and Wood- 
craft. Bernard L. Mason. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company. Revised 1944. $3.50. 
Riding 
56. A Manual of Riding. Jennie M. Orr. Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany. 1953. $1.40. 


This data sheet prepared for the National Safety Council 
by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Spear, Director, Department of Camp- 
ing, Camp Fire Girls, ae | New York, N. Y. 


Pierre Pulling. 
1954. 


Safety Education Data Sheets available are: 


(1) Bicycles (30) Winter Driving (58) Winter Walk 

(2) Matches (31) Night Driving (59) Safety in the High School 

(3) Firearms, Rev. (32) Winter Sports Chemistry Laboratory 

(4) ons and Play Equipment (33) Traffic Control Devices (60) Safety in the Farm Mechanics Shop 

(S$) Falls (34) Safe Conduct in Electrical Storms (61) Floors in the Home 

(6) Cutting (35) Poisonous Reptiles (62) Hazards of Discarded Iceboxes 

(7) Lifting. Lowering (36) Motor-Driven Cycles and Refrigerators 

(8) Poisonous Plants (37) Animals in the Classroom (63) School Bus — b, Educating 

(9) Electric Equipmentc (38) Railroad Trespassing Pupil Passenge 
(10) Pedestrian Saf (39) Bad Weather: Hazards, Precautions, (64) Safety in the Graphic 4 Shop 
(11) School Buses—Administrative Results (65) Safety in Part-Time 

Problems (Rev.) (40) School Parties Food Handling 
(12) Flammable Liquids in the Home (41) Home Work Baby Sitting 
(13) Passenger Safety in Public Carriers (42) Horseback Ridin (67) l Dramatic Productions 
(14) Chemicals (43) Hiking and Climbing (68) Safety in “‘Do-Ic- (eal 
(15) Hand Tools (44) Hook and Line Fishing (69) Playground Apparatus 
(16) Nonelectric Household Equipmenc (45) Summer Jobs—Farm (70) Safety with Kites and Model 
(17) Sidewalk Vehicles (46) Safety in the Wood Shop Airplanes 
(18) Camping (47) School Fires (71) Safety in Sports: Baseball 
(19) Alcohol Penit Traffic Accidents (48) Unauthorized Play Spaces (72) Safety in Sports: Foorball 
(20) Cooking and Illuminating Gas (49) Bathroom Hazards (73) School Bus Safety: 
(21) Solid and Liquid Poisons (50) Safety in the General Metals Shop Operating Practices 
(22) Safety in the Gymnasium (51) Safety in Pupil Excursions (74) Playground Surfacing 
(23) Laboratory Glassware ($2) Highway Driving, Rules, Precautions (75) Safety in Sports: General Practices 
(24) Places of Public Assembly ($3) Safety in the Machine Shop (76) Safety in Bad A ~ Conditions 
(25) Fireworks and Blasting Caps ($4) Summer Jobs: laborers, home yard, {77) Safety in : Baskerbell 
(78) Safety for Electricians 

(26) Domenic Asimals (79) Coordinating Safety in Industrial and 
(27) Swimming ($5) Motor Vehicle SPEED Vocational Education Programs 
(28) Small Craft (56) Welding and Cutting Safely (80) lors and wager | in 
(29) Play Areas ($7) Safety in the Auto Shop 


Data sheets from Sarery Epucation are available for a small fee from the National Safety 
Council, 425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Bound volumes of the data sheets may be pur- 
chased from the Council at $3.89 each for one to nine copies. 
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By Vivian Weedon, Ph.D. 


Curriculum Consultant 
School and College Division 
National Safety Council 


For October 2! to 25... 


A group of driver educators gets together for an informal chat 
between sessions of the 1956 school and college meeting. 


Make Plans for the Congress! 


LTHOUGH Christian Dior is not a member 

of the Congress Program Planning Com- 
mittee, the program certainly has the “new 
look!” Among the new fashions announced by 
Committee Chairman Dalibor W. Kralovec are: 


» An Opening General Session which will 
include a major talk on a subject of gen- 
eral interest to all safety educators. It will 
be followed by five brief exploratory talks 
on five separate subject areas. The evening 
will be devoted to discussion sessions for 
problems in each of these five areas. 


>» An entire general session devoted to that 
all-important area—research in safety edu- 
cation. Scientific findings will be presented 
and discussed in terms of what they mean 
in the classroom. 


>» A whole day on elementary safety, in which 
the world our boys and girls are growing up 
in today will be viewed in an endeavor to 
find out just what these facts mean in plan- 
ning safety education for the elementary 
school pupil. Each keynote presentation 
will be followed immediately by small group 
discussions. 

>» A hospitality room at meeting-room floor 

level to facilitate individual conferences, 
meeting friends, rubbing shoulders with 
others doing the same work you're doing, 
or just catching your breath. 

The week’s opportunities will also include 
special meetings for those interested in college 
and university education, for school transporta- 
tion, for driver education teachers and for ad- 


ministrators. The Safety Education Supervisors 
Section will have its regular Sunday meetings 
on the subject of supervision in safety, leaving 
the members free to lend their experience to 
solving diverse problems throughout the week 
as well as gathering new ideas to try in their 
own home communities. 

Of course, there will be the orientation ses- 
sion on how you can get the most out of this 
Congress, and the regular Monday afternoon 
social hour. (A big surprise is brewing for the 
social hour!) 

Opening bell of the Congress rings out on 
Monday, October 21, at ten a.m. with the An- 
nual Meeting of Members at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. And—in typical school fashion, there 
will be a “last day” All-Congress party on 
Thursday evening, October 24. 


Let’s recapitulate: 
A good reason why you should attend the 


“Congress: To secure new ideas and current in- 


formation on safety education which you can 
use to good advantage on your job. 


The dates: October 21 to 25, 1957. 

The place: The Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
I}linois. 

Hotel rooms are scarcer than ever. Single 
rooms are almost non-existent. See if you can 
arrange to share a room. Get your reservation 
request in the mail at once. 

For further information, address the School 
and College Division, National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois. 
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Aan alert adult driver 
prevented another siotistic 
from being chalked up 
here—but others were not 
so lucky. Some 18,841 
children in the United Stotes 
met death in accidents 
during 1955... 


~ The End of a Dream 


¢ been death of a child always seems particu- 
larly heart-rending. For with this final act, 
a life has ended, dreams are quashed as if they 
had never existed, one small glimpse into the 
future world has been snuffed out decisively. 

It is particularly sad when the child died in 
an accident. A careless aim of a gun—an un- 
thinking dash into the street after a bounding 
ball—a sudden fire which catches a child un- 
awares as he sleeps—these are the tragedies that 
are robbing our country of its vital human re- 
sources, and robbing thousands of our children 
of the opportunity to live and grow up into 
sound, normal, happy people. 

For the past several years, the National Safety 
Council has been saying, “Two out of five chil- 
dren (5 to 14 years old) who die are killed in 
accidents.” Official figures for 1955, which re- 
cently became available, do not, unfortunately, 
change this statement; they only verify and re- 
emphasize it. The ratio was even higher in the 
age groups 15 to 19 years and 20 to 24 years 
old! 

This does not mean that accidental deaths of 
persons 5 to 24 years old increased in number 


By Jennie Spadafora 
Statistics Division 
National Safety Council 


over the ten-year-period from 1945 to 1955, 
however. In fact, they decreased—from 19,282 
in 1945 to the 1955 total of 18,841.*. The 
greater importance of accidents in 1955 was 
due to the large decrease in deaths from non- 
accidental causes—from 38,969 in 1945 to 20,- 
234 in 1955.* 


The second cause of death in 1955 among 
persons 5 to 24 years old was cancer, with a 
total of 4,059 deaths. Heart disease was third 
with 1,301. Some 1,293 died of homicidal 
deaths. 


The accompanying table gives the 1955 rec- 
ord for some important and well-known causes 
of death for each five-year age group from 5 to 
24 years. It will be noted that the frequency of 
deaths for some causes fluctuates considerably 
from one age group to another. The accidental 
death rate varies from 19.2 for children five to 
nine years old, to 67.2 for persons 20 to 24 
years old. 


Among children five to nine years of age, 
cancer, with 1,335 deaths, was the second cause 


of death after accidents, followed by 541 deaths 
(Continued on next page) 


*The ten-year changes reflect both the changes in accident 

disease experience and the changes in methods of death __ 

tion resulting from the 1948 Revision of the International List of 

Causes of Deaths. However, inspection of the data for individual 

titles used in this comparison indicates that—for these age groups 
the classification changes were not important. 
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School Systems With 90 Per Cent 
Honor Roll Participation Recognized 


For the first time, the National School Safety 
Honor Roll Program is issuing a certificate 
to school systems which have 90 per cent par- 
ticipation of their individual schools in the 
Honor Roll Program. 

The certificate will be awarded to each 
school system on the basis of the number of 
individual participating schools which are 
awarded Honor Roll certificates for conduct- 
ing a well-balanced safety program. 


If your school system is not now participat- 
ing in the Honor Roll program, we suggest 
you write to Ivan L. Eland, National Safety 
Council, School and College Division, 425 No. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. for par- 
ticulars. Although it is too late to enter the 
award program for this year, make plans to 
join the thousands of schools who are conduct- 
ing a well-balanced safety education program 
next year! 


A REMINDER 


to renew your subscription to SAFETY 
EDUCATION Magazine if it runs out 
with this issue. Subscriptions are $3.50 
a year, lower prices for larger quantities. 
With each subscription goes an individ- 
ual membership in the National Safety 
Council, as well as dozens of good ideas 
for your school safety program. 

Send your check to the Membership 
Department, National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, 


Congress Transactions Published 
The transactions of the School and College 
Sessions of the National Safety Congress held 
last October 22-26 have been published by the 
National Safety Council. Containing all the 
speeches given at the sessions, as well as the pro- 
ceedings of discussion and special interest 
groups, it is the only complete record of the 44th 
National Safety Congress for school and college 
people available. 

If you were not at the Congress, you will want 
to order it to find out what was said, what was 
accomplished there. If you were at the Congress, 
you will want these transactions as a record of 
what you heard and saw. 


_ The transactions are 85 cents a copy, one to 
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The End of a Dream 


(Continued from page 25) 
from congenital malformations and 446 from 
pneumonia. However, accidental deaths in this 
age group were more numerous than deaths 
from the three leading non-accidental causes 
combined. 

Cancer, with 790 deaths, ranked next afte 
accidents as a cause of death among children 
10 to 14 years old. Congenital malformations 
was the next m@st important cause, responsible 
for 278 deaths. Atcidents, however, caused more 
than three. times as many deaths in this age 
group as cancer. 

The leading fatal disease among young peo- 
ple 15 to 19 years of age was cancer, with 867 
fatalities. There were 374 deaths from heart 
disease and 349 from homicide, the next most 
important causes. Again, accidents were the 
outstanding cause of death, accounting for more 
than three times as many deaths as the three 
leading non-accidental causes combined. 

Among persons 20 to 24 years of age, cancer, 
with 1,067 deaths, was the leading non-acci- 
dental cause of death. Homicide ranked next, 
with 813 deaths, followed by heart disease, with 
681. However, accidents caused sx times as 
many deaths in this age group as cancer. 

Over the past ten years, medical science has 
proved its effective power among persons 5 to 
24 years old. In 1945, the death rate in this 
age group from tuberculosis was 17.8 per 100,- 
000 persons; in 1955, this rate had dropped to 
0.9. In 1945, the death rate was 9.0 for heart 
disease and 6.1 for pneumonia. In 1955, these 
rates were 2.5 and 2.4 respectively. In 1945, 
appendicitis had a death rate of 3.4; in 1955, 
it was 0.4. 

In 1945, the accidental death rate for per- 
sons 5 to 24 years old was 45.4; in 1955, it was 
36.4, a decrease of 20 per cent. The rates and 
improvement for each age group are as follows: 


Age 1955 1945 Change 

5-9 19.2 29.5 —35% 
10-14 21.1 29.5 — 28% 
15-19 507 . 548 — 4% 
20-24 67.2 76.2 —12% 


Although progress in accident prevention 
work has been slower than in the field of disease 
prevention and cure, the record indicates that 
progress can be made in this field. With suffi- 
cient effort on the part of all of us, the favorable 
trend may continue and increase® 


nine copies, lower prices for larger quantities. 
Write the Order Dept., National Safety Coun- 
cil. 


Does Your Community 


Back the Attack 
on Trafhie Accidents? 


Unit Number Four—Traffic Engineering 


This unit is one of a series. Unit Number One 
is @ general introduction to all units; Unit Num- 
ber Two is on police traffic supervision, and Unit 
Number Three, on traffic ordinances. A mimeo- 
graphed teachers’ guide is available. 


The units are published one each month in 
SAFETY EDUCATION beginning with the Feb- 
ruery, 1957, issue. If you do not have the pre- 
vious materials or the teacher's guide, a request 
on school letterhead, enclosing « stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, will bring them to you. Ad- 
dress your request to the School and College 
Division, National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago !1, Illinois. 


Back the Attack Me 
Lemon Unit Schoet end Caloge De 


An Experiment in Education 


for Democratic Community Living 


(Questions based on Section Four of the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activi- 
ties.) 


OURCES of Information: The Model Traf- 

fic Ordinance for Municipalities—Revised 
1956 outlines matters such as the duties of the 
city traffic engineer (check index) ; the Manual 
on Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Streets 
and Highways describes recommended signs, 
signals and markings. You can probably locate 
copies of both of these publications in your com- 
munity, or they can be purchased for a small 
fee. The former may be purchased from the 
National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances, 1640 K Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; the latter may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. (Continued on next page) 
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‘ Does Your Community Back 
the Attack? (Continued from page 27) 


Information relating to uniform signs and 
signals has been rewritten in varying degrees of 
simplicity. For example, the National Safety 
Council has a publication planned for children 
entitled “The Highway Five,” (now in revision 
because, since the triangular “Yield” sign has 
been added, there are six uniform signs). This 
organization also has a safety education data 
sheet (Number 33) which deals exclusively with 
“Trafic Control Devices” in a more serious, 
encyclopedic manner. Your school or commu- 
nity library, your local safety council, your 
motor club, automobile dealers and driver edu- 
cation teachers can aid you in finding other 
sources. 


For the more serious student, there are also 
publications which deal with highway engineer- 
ing. Pusiic Sarety Magazine, the National 
Safety Council’s magazine for traffic officials, 
contains much semi-technical information on 
traffic engineering. 


To find out what is going on in your own 
community, the sources and directions are the 
same as for the previous units: your community 
governmental officials, your community or school 
library, your local safety organization, your com- 
munity newspapers, and your community repre- 
sentative for the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities. Remember — these are very 
busy people; have your questions well-organized 
and be sure only one group approaches each 
agency. 

Words Used in Traffic Engineering: The tech- 
nical words you are likely to find in the follow- 
ing outline may not be new to you. Often, you 
will find that two or more words, each of which 
you know, are used together. The combined 
meaning may be new to you. 

For example, you know what the word “pe- 
destrian” means, don’t you? You know also 
what the word “barrier” means. What do you 
suppose the word combination “pedestrian bar- 
rier” means? It is a barrier to keep pedestrians 
from crossing the street, is it not? Have you 
ever seen a “pedestrian barrier?” See if you can 
find one near your school. 

Sometimes a word has several meanings. Look 
up the following words in your dictionary and 
select the definition you think probably is the 
one used in this unit: 
lane grade 
park curb 
bond (this one is a fooler) 

Here are some other word combinations you 
will find in your reading. Can you work out 
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what each means? 


driveway entrances 
intersection design 
street lighting 

taxl zones 
off-street parking 
curb parking 

high accident streets 
accident diagrams 
vehicle volume 


owned and operated 

revenue bonds 

center lines 

lane lines 

multiple lane streets 

parallel parking 

angle parking 

vehicle-actuated traffic 
signals 


counts “pedestrian-actuated 
pedestrian volume traffic signals 
counts signal light 


grade separation 
emergency vehicle 
under-pass 


traffic regulators 
through streets 
over-pass 

|. What is the purpose of traffic engineering? 


2. Who performs the traffic engineering func- 
tions for your community? 


3. To whom is a report of traffic engineering 
functions sent: 
—directly to the mayor? 
—city manager? 
director of public works? 
—director of public safety? 
~anyone else? If so, who? 


4+. What preparation and professional qualifica- 
tions has the person or persons performing the 
traffic engineering functions: 


—registered engineer? 
——-Member of: 


Institute of Traffic Engineers 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 
American Society of Electrical 
Engineers 
Completed special training course in fun- 
damentals of traffic engineering? 
5. How much time do regularly employed com- 
munity officials spend on traffic engineering? 


6. Has a traffic engineering consultant been 
called in on a part-time basis? If so, when? 
What were his recommendations? What was 
done about the recommendations? 


7. Do your community ordinances (or does the 
charter) tell who should be responsible for traf- 
fic engineering? 


8. How much money is spent for traffic engi- 
neering in your community? Is there a separate 
budget for traffic engineering? 


9. When people ask for permission to under- 
take the following activities, is such permission 
granted only after the traffic engineer has given 
his approval: 


constructing industrial, commercial or 
public buildings? 

—constructing parking lots and garages? 

—developing sub-divisions? 

—constructing driveway entrances or other 
‘cuts in the curbing? 

—opening pavement to repair, maintain sub- 
pavement services or for other reasons? 

—hauling or moving on public streets? 

—proposed detours? 

——proposed special events, such as parades, 
etc.? 


Can you think of any other types of activi- 
ties the traffic engineer ought to approve before 
permission is granted to undertake the activity? 
10. Does the traffic engineer review the follow- 
ing proposals: 

—dintersection design? 

—street lighting? 

—taxi zones? 

—loading zones? 

—truck routing? 

——street widening? 

—re-surfacing ? 

—municipal off-street parking facilities? 

—truck hours of delivery? 

—city planning? 

—zoning? 

—locations of schools, playgrounds and parks? 

Do you think there is any relation to traffic 
safety in the fact that the traffic engineer looks 
over the above proposals? What might or might 
not happen if, for example, a school was built 
without the knowledge and approval of the traf- 
fic engineer? If a one-family residence district 
was zoned for business or apartment houses? 
Can you think of any other matters on which 
the traffic engineer’s advice should be sought? 


11. Has there been a report of traffic engi- 
neering activities in your community prepared 
in the past year? Have you read that report? 
12. What were the findings of traffic engineer- 
ing studies and traffic planning studies which 
have been made in your community in the past 
year? Examples of such studies are: 


—high accident streets and intersections, in- 
cluding collision diagrams and condition-of- 
road diagrams 

—speed and delay, speed zoning, and studies 
of observance of speed regulations 
—one-way streets 

—vehicle and pedestrian volume counts; e.g., 
counts of the number of vehicles or pedes- 
trians using a certain street or crossing at cer- 
tain hours of the day 

—traffic signal studies 

—studies of curb parking 


studies of intersections to see if restrictions 
on turning (no left turn, no right turn, etc.) 
would be beneficial 
—surveys of where traffic originates and 
where it is going, leading to better planning, 
routing, etc. 
survey of mass transit operations (busses, 
street cars) 
surveys for planning new off-street parking 
areas 
13. Do you have parking meters in your com- 
munity ? 


14. What is the longest amount of time you 
can park? Is this longest period different on 
different streets? If so, why? 


15. What is the money from the parking 
meters used for? For the development of off- 
street parking places? For other traffic improve- 
ments and control? 

16. Who owns and operates the parking lots 
and garages in the business districts of your 
community? Private money? Tax money or 
bonds? Or both? 


17. Does any agency of your community gov- 
ernment have the legal responsibility to: 


—condemn property for a parking lot or ga- 
rage? 
—issue revenue bonds; that is, to borrow 
money which will be paid back for the money 
made (revenue) from the charge for parking? 
—operate the lot or garage? 
—control the location, rates, service and pro- 
tection of privately owned and operated 
parking lots and garages? 
18. Would you say that there is enough pro- 
vision for parking in your community? What is 
the relationship between parking and _ traffic 
safety? 
19. How many of the following types of traffic 
control devices are found in your community? 


—center lines on two-way streets separating 
the cars going in opposite directions? 
—lane lines on multiple lane streets operating 
traffic going in the same direction? 
painted spaces for parking (are these paral- 
lel to the curb or at an angle to the curb? 
Which type is safer?). 
—crosswalks marked at intersections or other 
spots? 
—traffic control signal lights: 
—change on a timed basis? 
—change when traffic runs over a control 
pad (vehicle-actuated) ? 
—change when a pedestrian pushes a but- 
ton or otherwise operates the change me- 
chanism (pedestrian-actuated ) ? 
(Continued on next page) 
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Does Your Community Back the 
Attach? (Continued from page 29) 
—change in a regularly operated sequence 
so that traffic can proceed at a specified 
number of miles per hour and all the lights 
will be green (coordinated for progressive 
movement) ? 
-how often are these re-painted? 
20. What types of traffic signal lights do you 
have? 
——red on top, amber, green? 
—red, amber, green, plus a “walk” signal? 
—other type? 


21. What other types of traffic lights have you 
seen in other places? Do you think all lights 
should be the same? Why? 


22. What types of traffic signs do you have in 
your community: 

—stop sign 

~slow sign (or other caution ) 

—yield sign 

-speed limit sign (regulatory ) 

—railroad crossing sign (two types) 
What color is each? What shape is each? Do 
all these signs in your community agree with 
those proposed in the Uniform Manual of Signs, 
Signals and Markings? Why is it important that 
each sign have a distinct shape and color? Why 
is it important that all signs be the same 
throughout the country? What provision is 
made for the maintenance of these signs and 
signals? If you should see that a sign was 
knocked down or a signal light burned out, 
what should you do? * 
23. What other types of traffic regulators do 
you have: 

-——turning prohibited ? 

—highway-railroad grade separations ? 

—one-way streets? 

—raised strips (rather than painted strips) 

for separating traffic going in different direc- 

tions? 

—highway-railroad crossing at grade pro- 

tected by signals, gates, bells, watchmen, or 

a combination of these? 

—through streets? 

——parking prohibited on one or more sides of 

street? 

—parking prohibited near intersection, or in 

front of theaters, hotels, etc., for fire or emer- 

gency vehicles? 

—over- and under-passes marked when heav- 

ily-traveled streets cross one another? 

—pedestrian barriers (chains, etc.) to prevent 

crossing at hazardous spots? 


24. What was the basis upon which these signs, 
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signals and other traffic regulators were erected 
where they are? What evidence is available that 
they have benefited traffic safety? 

25. Does all of your street lighting conform to 
the Illuminating Engineering Society stand- 
ards? If not, does any? Are any steps being 
taken to bring your lighting up to standard? 
26. What plans has your community for im- 
proving trafic engineering in future years? Is 
there a plan laid out of studies and improve- 
ments to be made? Are there plans to secure 
adequate financing of improvements? 

27. If your community is cooperating in the 
Annual Inveatodry of Traffic Safety Activities, 
find out what recommendations were made un- 
der the section, Traffic Engineering. Is there 
anything that you, as an individual, can do to 
help get these recommendations adopted? Is 
there anything that you, with the help of other 
students, can do to help get these recommenda- 
tions adopted? Is there anything adults can do 
to get the recommendations adopted? 

28. If your community is not cooperating in 
the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activt- 
ties, try to answer the above questions in the 
light of th® recommendations made for one 
community and given below: 


“1. An increase in personnel assigned to traf- 
fic engineering be considered, to improve 
the community’s performance in traffic con- 
trol and accident prevention. 

2. Traffic engineering responsibilities be 
established by ordinance. The Model Traf- 
fic Ordinance is recommended as a guide 
for setting up this responsibility. 

3. A survey of existing signs and signals be 
made to determine need for increased main- 
tenance of these various types of traffic con- 
trol devices. 

4. Miles of gtreets with center. lines be in- 
creased. 

5. That the community consider modern 
type lighting along additional high volume 
and accident experience streets. 

6. That all traffic control signals within 
1,200 feet of one another be coordinated to 
produce progression on as many streets as 
possible. 

7. That a survey be made of existing traf- 
fic signs to determine whether to replace 
them with new or reconditioned signs. 

8. That additional off-street parking be pro- 
vided.” 

Unit Number Five, Traffic Courts, will ap- 

pear in the September, 1957, issue of SAFETY 
EDUCATION. 
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Lower Elementary 


safety lesson 


Vacation Safety 


Sketch 
Mark X on the things in each picture that are dangerous. 


At Camp At the Beach 


1. Here is a good place to camp. 2. Here is a good place to swim 
where we can have a good time. 


Boating Sunbathing 
3. Let’s all go for a canoe ride to- 4. Since this is our first day out, 
gether. It doesn’t matter if some let’s stay longer. My skin is only 
of us don’t know how to swim. slightly pink. 


pyoys dipys supe paurde usyosg ‘spoom deep ut jo ‘ka ‘your 


e Prepared by Miss Ruth Jewell, State Music Consultant, State 


Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Printed by the School and College Divinon, National Safety 
Council, 425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. One to 
mine copies, ten cents each. Lower prices for larger quan- 
tities. ished in the U.S.A. 
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A Safe Vacation 


Draw a picture of where you plan to spend your vacation. Show some of 
the things you will do. Write some safety rules that will suit your vacation. 


1. We do not feed the bears in 2. We make sure our picnic fire 
the park. Why? is out after we finish with it. 
Why? 


3. We always have a buddy 4. Wesit quietly in the boat and 
when we are swimming. Why? do not try any tricks, such as 
standing up. Why? 


Answers: There is danger of the bear snapping at you or attacking you. 2. A 
fire left burning will spread and cause much damage, especially if there is a 
forest close by. 3. If anything happens to you im the water, your buddy can call 
or go for help. 4. So there will be no danger of rocking or turning the boat over. 
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Upper Elementary 


safety lesson 


VACATION HAZARDS 


= 


Sketch 8-0877-A 


Match the pictures in the column at the left with the safety rules in the 
column at right. 


A. ( ) Do not fish close to other an- 
glers because of the danger of the 
hooks. 


B. ( ) If wading is necessary, test 
each step in advance. The next step 
may be too deep for you. Loss of foot- 
ing also may throw you into deep water. 


C. ( ) In hiking, rest often if the 
path is steep and be careful in placing 
the feet if you are carrying a pack. 
A swinging pack may cause you to lose 
your balance. 


D. ( ) When hiking, wear properly 
fitted woolen socks. 


E. ( ) In camping, water may be 
purified for drinking by boiling it for 
half an hour. 


F. ( ) Sunburn may occur even on a 
cloudy day. The reflection of the sun’s 
rays from water, sand, ice or snow may 
increase the intensity of the burn. 


| r G. ( ) When you go camping, be sure 
you extinguish matches. Break them in 
| ox two before you throw them away. 

\ , 


H. ( ) The best means of preventing 

" ' ~ poison ivy is to learn to recognize the 
_ plants that cause it and stay away from 
them. 


Prepared by Miss Ruth Jewell, State Music Consultant, State De- ‘lH i) 
ment of Public Instruction, North Carolina. Printed @ 
the School and College Division, National Safety Council, 425 
o. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. One to nine copies, ten cents 
each. Lower prices for larger quantities. Published in the U.S.A. 
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Water Safety 


Circle the numbers of the statements that show safe actions. 


It is advisable to have a medical examination before you swim. 

You may swim alone if you are a good swimmer. 

Never jump or dive into water that may be so cold that it will numb your body. 
Warm water exhausts a swimmer more quickly than cold water. 


Eight feet of water is considered the minimum for all-round diving safely from 
floats, low platforms and springboards. 


If a person is in distress, try rescuing him by going to Him in a boat, or, if you 
are near enough and on land, hold something for him to grasp so that he may be 
pulled in. 

In lifesaving, swim only when other means of rescue are not possible. 


You may swim after dark if no other time is convenient. 


Swim only on beaches that are supervised by lifeguards and equipped with life- 
saving equipment. 


Non-swimmers may go into deep water if they have water-wings. 
You should check all boats for leaks and other defects before leaving shore. 


. The more common boat hazards are: overloading, improper loading, improper move- 
ment of passengers, and horseplay. 


Some Things to Do 


Draw a mural showing the proper preparation for swimming, proper behavior at a 
pool, lake or beach, a properly supervised beach. 


Write some water safety rules. 
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Junior High School 


Summer Safety 


Have a Safe Summer 


Vacation time should be a joyous time. It will 
be, too, if you abide by some simple safety rules. 
Listed below are safety rules that apply to some 
of the most popular summer activities. Fill in 
the blanks with the correct word or words. 


1. After you have finished your meal, you 
should wait or: hours before 
swimming. 


2. If you are in a row boat and a sudden 
squall causes the boat to start to rock danger- 
ously, as a passenger your best bet is to ____ 

of the boat. 


3. Before you build a camp fire, scrape away 
the and until you are down 
to bare mere Build it in a place that is shel- 
tered from the 
tance from the woods. 


4. _..—s should never be left on — 
lines when they are put in the car. 


5. When fishing, not more than __._____ per- 
sons should plug cast from a canoe. Even then, 
they should be experienced fishermen. 


6. If circumstances force you to look over the 
edge of a cliff, you should ea 


to do so. 
7. Poison ivy is , in color 
and has 
‘pnd 


‘usesd iumop mp—g fom m 


Prepared by Dr. Vincent MeGuwire, Associate Professor, Seec- 
ondary Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Published by the School and Colle Division, National 
Safety Council, 425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago Ii, mM. 

ne to nine copies, ten cents each. prices for larger 
quantities. Printed in the U.S.A. 
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Sketch $-0878-A 


Are You “Chicken”? 


Have you ever been in a position 
similar to the one in the poster 
picture? Will the boy on the rock 
be “chicken” if he doesn’t jump— 
or if he does jump? It’s a very 
important question for you to de- 
cide in your own mind. Too often we 
think we are cowards if we don’t 
take a dare. The important ques- 
tion, however, is— 


Does it take more courage to 
do the things we know are 
right, despite the jeers and 
taunts of the crowd—or to be 
a “crowd pleaser?” 


Do you really admire a person 
who follows every wish of “the 
crowd’? Is your respect and ad- 
miration greater for a person who 
thinks through carefully and acts 
according to his own beliefs, or 
for one who, like a weather vane, 
turns whichever way the wind 
blows? 


Appoint a discussion chairman 
and discuss the situation in the 
picture. Discuss the question, 
“Which takes more courage—to do 
what you feel is right, or to do 
what other people want you to do?” 


“Hero”? 
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Tips on Safety 


If you are in a boat that suddenly cap- 
sizes, the most dangerous thing to do is to 
swim for shore. Instead, hang on to your 
boat—it’s the best life saver you can get. 
It will support indefinitely as many peo- 
ple as can hold on to it. To keep a non- 
swimmer calm, the picture below demon- 
strates the “hands across” technique. 


Don’t rely too much on that blown up 
inner tube. And don’t use it to hit people 
with—even in fun. The air piece has a 
metal fitting that could jab out a person’s 
eye. The tube itself can become a safety 
hazard if you get tangled in it and panic. 
See illustrations below. 


You may look very attractive with that 
bronzed look, but a boiled lobster is not 
attractive. That “bronzed” look takes 
many days of careful tanning—a little at 
a time. You can’t get tanned in one day. 
Beware of cloudy days as well as sunny 
days. The sun’s rays are just as pene- 
trating on a cloudy day as on a clear one. 


If you’re going 
to the farm for a 
vacation, be care- 
ful of livestock 
and farm machin- 
ery. Too often 
visitors on a farm 
don’t know which 
animals are 
“mean” and which 
are gentle. Play it safe by following the 
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advice of the farmer. Tractors and other 
machinery can 
give you a rough 
time if you don’t 
leave them alone. 
Even a simple 
implement like a 
pitchfork can be- 
come a dangerous 
weapon in the 
hands of a begin- 
ner. If you don’t believe it, feel the ends 
of the prongs—gently ! 


Play only in play areas. Don’t try to 
hold a baseball game on a street open to 
traffic. The location is not only unsuit- 
able, but it can be dangerous to all con- 
cerned. 


Don’t pick up insects or snakes that you 
don’t thoroughly recognize. The most com- 
mon poisonous snakes in the United States 
are the rattlesnakes, copperheads, water 
moccasins and coral snakes. The first three 
of these are called “pit vipers” because 
they have a pit, or hole, between the eye 
and the nostril. They are found in almost 
every section of the country. Often, the 
way you can tell whether a snake is 
poisonous is by noticing whether the pupil 
of the eye is a slit or whether it is round 
—if it is a slit, the snake is poisonous. 
This is not true of the deadly coral snake, 
which can be recognized by its color, 
broad bands of deep scarlet and blue- 
black separated by narrow bands of yel- 
low. The bands go around the snake. 


Be Safe—Don’t KILL Your Chances 
of Having Fun. 
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Recognize the Situation? 


Remember how the situation in the poster picture worried you at one time? Remember how it 
used to bother you when someone dared you to do something you knew was wrong? You wanted to 
do what was right and still have the respect of your crowd. You have since learned that more respect 
is gained by the person who does what he believes is right, than by the person who takes every foolish 
dare. This knowledge comes with “growing up.” Some people, however, take a long time to “grow 
up”—don't be one of them. 


Vacation (7) Pictures 


Shown below are pictures of people on vacation. They are out with the specific idea of enjoying 
themselves. Yet in each instance, their enjoyment has safety errors which may kill them. Find at 
least three safety errors for each picture and write the errors in the spaces provided. Also, tell “why” 
the situations are unsafe. 


WARNING! 


1. Safety Errors 3. Safety Errors 1.— 


Prepared by Dr. Vincent McGuire, Associate Pro- snouss kom jo 
fessor, Secondary Education, Unwernty of Flor- tone 
and College Dwiston, , Sefety Councd, uve mod my jo 
425 Ne. Michigan Ave., Chicago II, Hl. One os 708 uop ‘409 jo jno 798 uop—z 
to mime copies, ten cents each. Lower prices for prneys fo pup dy fom 
larger quantities. Printed in the U.S.A. Ou yoog ‘ywoq ut 
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Know Your Science? 


Much of the science you learn in the classroom 
can be applied to everyday activities in order to 
enjoy those activities safely. Knowledge not used 
does not have any value. Only when knowledge 
is applied does it have any worth. See how much 
of your science you can apply to safety for the 
summer. Listed below are several suggested 
demonstrations for using science to help you en- 


joy your vacation. 


1. Take two pieces of bread. Dampen one and 
put it in a jar, leave the other piece dry and 
place it in a jar. Put both jars in a warm, damp 
place. Take two other pieces of bread—do the 
same thing but place the jars in a bright, sunny 
place. In which instance will the greatest growth 
of mold take place? 


Explain how this knowledge applies to bath 


2. Use a bell jar, y-tube, two balloons, rubber 
membrane, and a two-hole stopper to demon- 


strate the mechanics of breathing. 


Explain how this knowledge helps in applying 


3. Using a rock, string, water, beaker, overflow 
can, and balances, demonstrate the law of buoy- 


ancy. 


Explain how this knowledge applies to floating, 
swimming, diving and rescuing a drowning per- 


Project 

Make two-panel posters of each of the fore- 
going. On one panel show the scientific princi- 
ple involved. On the other panel, show the prin- 
ciple being violated in some vacation activity. 
Put a caption on the picture such as “Why 
doesn’t he apply his knowledge ?” 
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Check Your Chances 


Often, attitude and habit can either cause a 
person to lose his life—or to be safe. It depends 
on his attitude and habits. Check yourself on the 
following test. It is easy to answer the ques- 
tions, as they should be answered. But take the 
test to check on yourself. Answer the questions 
truthfully—as they apply to you. Place “Yes” 
or “No” in the blank provided. 


1. I can’t swim, therefore I stay out of boats 
and canoes unless there is an experienced swim- 
mer along. 


2. I call for “help” in the water just for a 
joke. 


3. I realize my phys- 
ical limitation for res- 
. cuing others and act 
accordingly. 


4. I never overload a boat. Re a 


5. I always come out of the water before dark. 


6. I always try to keep up with others on a long 
swim, even though I get very tired. —— 


7. I never engage in 
horseplay or change 
seats while riding in 
a boat. 


8. I always make certain I know about the depth 
and bottom of a stream before I dive. — 


9. I always avoid swimming alone, — 


10. I sometimes “gyp” on the time I should stay 
out of the water after eating. 


LETS SWIM ACROSS 
THE LAKe/ 


11. I always take it easy at the beginning of the 
swimming season rather than try to beat my rec- 
ord the first day out. — 


12. I always keep my head in an emergency— 
resisting the impulse to struggle frantically in 
the water rather than thinking clearly. 
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What Is A Good Safety Program? (Continued trom page six) 


program dare not neglect consideration of civil 
defense. There was a time when civil defense 
was a concentrated effort which swept every- 
thing before it as emergency action. ‘The chang- 
ing degrees of war-cold and near-hot over the 
past ten years and the many cries of “Wolf!” 
have developed an apathetic attitude in the 
public which is strangely inconsistent with the 
fact that, by count, more than half our cituzens 
believe that a Ihird World War is inevitable. 


How shall the problem olf civil defense be re- 
solved? ‘This is certainly a safety consideration. 
It is so regarded in the best programs, which 
conceive civil defense as a necessary extension 
of the on-going safety program of the schools. 
The CD framework is carefully planned, im- 
mediately available for hot action, practiced 
and reviewed in some detail so that it comes to 
be regarded as an integral and normal part of 
one’s civic obligation. Realism and good men- 
tal hygiene suggest looking this problem squarely 
in the face. “loo late” is a futility we cannot 
afford. Likewise, wholesale fear is a neurosis we 
dare not develop. Can we afford to continue 
avoiding this problem? Do we know enough to 
solve it? 

Evaluation—One of the striking things about 
safety education is that you can evaluate it ef- 
lectively only if you are completely objective. 
The program must be judged in terms of acci- 
dent rate reduction, built-in safety, hazard pre- 
vention and control, student attitudes, parental 
and community support, in-service improvement 
of safety education, curriculum and method. 


There are effective local and national check- 
lists and other evaluative devices for doing this. 
The good program is undergoing continuous 
evaluation by those who work in it—and that’s 
everybody. From time to time the total program 
is carefully analyzed and completely evaluated. 


Many schools achieve this in part through 
participation in the National School Safety 
Honor Roll program, which “was instituted and 
organized as a measure for helping any school 
to upgrade its own safety program annually 
and intelligently.” In 1945, it recognized 30 
schools over the nation. In 1956, 2.488 schools 
achieved honor. Testimonials from communities 
attest to its value in developing a wide variety 
of safety activities in schools and in guarantee- 
ing long-range school and community planning. 
It invites your attention. 


Thus, in addition to the elements of the su- 
perior program summarized earlier have been 


added these: 


>» The content of a good program is broad, 
intimately related to many areas of the 
school’s total program, and capable olf 
building proper attitudes toward safety. 
It aims beyond “consciousness” to “con- 
science.” 

> It joins content and method effectively in 
a variety of situations. 

>» The adults of the community are reached. 
They become cooperative in safety en- 
deavor. 

> Statistics and research are used for improv- 
ing method, charting curriculum emphases 
and increasing public understanding. 


> In the superior program teachers lend their 
efforts to self-improvement because the pro- 
gram is basically sound and productive of 
results. 


>» Civil defense becomes an extension of the 
broadly conceived human conservation pro- 
gram. 
>» Evaluation is both general and specialized ; 
day by day for many factors, carefully and 
completely anaylzed from time to time. 
Finally, the primary and most difficult task 
in education for safety is the same, essentially, 
as in all other educative endeavor—the transla- 
tion of standards into practice, talk to technique, 
verbalism to doing something, plans on paper 
to achieved results, good wishing to desirable 
action, consciousness to conscience, isolated 
group planning to coordinated community ac- 
tion, individual concern to shared responsibility. 
Board members are important in this proc- 
ess® 
Below: A search for materials on safety to use in writing 
@ sofety theme for their eighth grade class at Canty 
Schoo! in Chicogo browght this quartet to the National 
Sefety Council. The girls used the morning of Washing- 


ton's Birthday for their trip down to Council offices, ore 
pictered with senior consultant lven Eland. 
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Donald Duck blithely feces electrocution as he fixes 
toaster with knife, has appliences plugged in one outlet. 


*“*How to Have An Accident in 
The Home” Stars Donald Duck 


NLY Donald Duck could get into the 
cock-eyed situations and predicaments 
which are set up and described by the bearded 
J. J. Fate in Walt Disney’s new safety film, 
“How to Have An Accident in The Home.” 
Now being shown in theaters throughout the 
country, this summer it will be available in 
16 mm prints on the regular Disney lease basis. 
To obtain, contact Walt Disney Productions, 
2400 West Alameda Avenue, Burbank. Cali- 


fornia, or 477 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


PURCHASE NO PLAYGROUND 
PROTECTIVE COVERING OR GYM 
MATTING UNTIL YOU HAVE 
INVESTIGATED THE MANY MERITS OF 


SAFETY SURF 


Lower initial cost 
@ Easy te install (intertocking sections) 
© Ne cement or mastic required 


Neo maintenance expense 


Flexible—Easy te re-locate or change 
size or shape, yet secure under apparatus 


completely sanitary play sur- 
ace 


Durable, tong tife—indeors or out-of- 
doors—sultable all types of weather 
exposure fer years 


For complete data write or wire: 
M. M. LEVITT 
Sports & Recreational Division 
Mitchell Rubber Products, tne. 
2114 San Fernande Read 
Les Angeles 65. Calif. 


DEALER INQUIRIES 


INVITED! 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


The following publications are intended for 
the guidance of those responsible for the 
purchase of equipment to promote safety in 
the school. The coupon below will bring 
FREE to responsible school personnel any or 
all of those listed. 


1. “Equipment and Materials for Early Childhood 
Education” is the title of a 64 page catalog released 
by Creative Playthings, Inc. Descriptive information 
and photographs, some showing the material in use. 
are included on the many types of play equipment and 
supplies offered by the company. 

2. Mechanical Folding, Portable and Permanent 
Bleachers: New catalog describes and illustrates com- 
pany'’s line of portable and permanent bleachers. In- 
tormation on chair stands, studio seating and back 
stops are also included, along with full construction 
details and specihcations of all equipment. Berlin 
Chapman Co. 

3. “Visualization Made Easier’: The 
method of making organization and flow charts, graphs 
and othce and department layouts, is discussed in this 
20-page catalog. How the simplified system works and 
time is saved is discussed, with data on the work flow 
and data processing symbols available. Chart-Pak, Inc. 


4. “Sectional Cafeteria Counters’: This 2-color cata- 
log is designed to demonstrate the flexibility of South- 
ern Cafeteria Equipment. Catalog shows the component 
parts of sectional counters and how they can be as- 
sembled to fill individual requirements. Southern 
Equipment Co. 

5. “School Bus Chassis’: Dodge has introduced 15 
new conventional school bus chassis, a Power-Wagon 
for use on poor roads, and a Town Wagon station 
wagon truck in the “K"’ Series Dodge truck line. New 
safety features which have been incorporated into these 
lines include tubeless tires, a 12-volt ignition system 
for quick and sure starting and extra power for light- 
ing and a new circuit breaker switch which allows 
headlights to remain burning after shorts occur else- 
where. Air brakes and a brake booster are available 
on some models. Dodge Division. 

6. “Mobile Ladder-Trucks for Overhead Mainte- 
nance”: Literature features two new mobile ladder 
trucks that have been designed for the overhead main- 
tenance needs of any institutional building. The Safe- 
Lad rolls all needed supplies on upper and lower work 
trays right to the work area for cleaning windows, 
blinds and upper wall spaces, and for the maimtenance 
of lights. Safe-Lad Manufacturing Co. 

7. “Optical Instrument Tests Student Vision”: A new 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Instrument to test student 
vision require; no special knowledge to operate. 
Called the School Ortho-rater, the instrument is a 
table-top device which may be set up anywhere in the 
school. The complete battery tests can be administered 
in from 1 to 1¥%) minutes. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
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a WELL EQUIPPED 
Safety Patrol... 


a 


That’s where we can help... 


Graubard’s Equipment is nationally known as the school 
safety patrol equipment “That Promotes Safety”. It does 
this by fulfilling both of the conditions essential to a really 
effective Safety Patrol. 


First, it gives each patrol member a definite sense of responsibility and a pride 
in doing his job well. 

Second, being “Standard Equipment” it is recognized by school children and 
motorists alike, assuring their respect and cooperation. 


Take the time to check your safety patrol today! Look over the many 
“standard” Safety Patrol Equipment items listed below and be sure 
your patrol members are properly uniformed and ready to perform 
the vital task of protecting your children, in all kinds of weather! . . . 


Samples Submitted Upon Request Without Obligation 
SAFETY PATROL EQUIPMENT CHECK LIST 


Belts Raincoats Corporal Digbys 
Caps, Helmets Capes Tratficones 

Badges , Caution Flags School Warning Signs 
Arm Brassards Merit Awards Tratfic Control Signs 
Emblems Boots & Overshoes Other Items 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG 
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GRAUBARD'S 


for colleges and universities... 


a special, NEW Annual 
SAFETY SERVICE 


to help you create 
. an accident free campus 


With ever increasing enrollments, 
© crowding of facilities and use of techni- 
ae cal equipment, the hazards of fire, per- 
sonal injury, and other accidents have 
become magnified on today’s campus. - 
In answer to requests from many col- 
leges and universities for an aid to 
expanded, modern safety programming 
re, and education, the National Safety 
- Council has created a new Annual 

Safety Service for Coll and Uni- 
versities ...a collection 
of safety training and program aids 
geared especially for their use. 


The Service provides subscriptions to 5 or 
different informative, idea-starting pub- 4 
lications covering a range of activities 
..+ SAFETY EDUCA ION and the 
HIGHER EDUCATION NEWSLET- 
TER, NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS, |. 
FARM SAFETY REVIEW and HOME “= 


was thes SAFETY REVIEW. It provides the 
nyost complete source of accident sta- 
tistics available . . . the 96 page AC- 

CIDENT FACTS. It gives you a view Pas 


of what other leaders in safety educa- 
tion are doing, through the printed 
Transactions of the National Campus 
~Safety Conference, and the School and 
College Sessions of the National Safet 

ee ‘Congress: It provides posters, for eac 

month of the year, service guides, Na- 
5 -tfonal Safety Calendar, frequent tech- 


Wis 


nits! releases, monographs and mate- 
As published. And, subscribers to 
te 8 Service may acquire other National 
SEES ty Council materials at prices reg- 


> 
available only to members. 


Annual Safety Service, and 
of materials it 
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